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our laws; serve the public with fairness, courtesy, 
of our work, and thus do our 
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THROUGH 


Se ber issue of its publica- 
for Manpower Septem yer issue of its publica 
tion “‘Industry-Government 


Mobilization Highlights,” the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broadcasters has 
urged the cooperation of the radio and television 
industry in the manpower mobilization effort. 

Commenting on a letter from Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, to 
Mr. Harold E. Fellows, President of the Association, 
the article said: 

(he radio-T'V industry has compiled an_impressive record 
of service to the Nation in times of emergency; cooperation 
in the manner outlined by Mr. Goodwin (see p. 3 of cover) 
gives broadcasters an opportunity to add to this stature . 


Radio and TV 


The backing of this cooperative effort by the 
NARTB will further stimulate the development of 
mutually satisfactory working relationships between 
the local employment offices and local radio-TV 
outlets to accomplish the objectives of the manpower 
program. 

State agencies have been asked to urge local offices 
to take the initiative in consulting with representa- 
tives of local radio and television stations concerning 
methods for carrying out the proposed actions as well 
as the timing and extent of such actions. Frequent 
consultations will assure mutual understanding of the 
changing needs for advertising as labor market con- 
ditions vary. Problems arising from the effects of 
disruptive advertising on the local labor supply will 
be discussed with the area labor-management com- 
mittees in communities where such committees have 
been established. 


Public Relations |§ THE material contained in the 
Handbook revised Manual on Public Infor- 

mation (Employment Security 
Manual, Part I, sections 2010-2299) has been issued 
under the title Public Relations Handbook—Public Re- 
lotions and Public Information For Your Local Office. 
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an article in the. 


In this ready reference form it is primarily for the 
use of local office personnel in discharging their 
public relations and public information responsibili- 
ties to the communities they serve. j 

The Bureau of Employment Security and the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security Agencies 
have joined in sponsoring the Handbook to provide a 
medium through which continuing emphasis may be 
placed on good public relations and information 
throughout the employment security system. 

It is a “Show-to-do-it” guide for coordinating plans 
and activities at the operating level, and it outlines a 
broad conception of staff duties, a simple approach 
to the use of media and techniques, and a practical 
approach to public relations problems. 


The workshop committee which assisted in the 
preparation of the Handbook included the following 
State agency representatives: Charles Mooshian, Ar- 
kansas; James Bond, California; Joseph C. Johnsen, 
Missouri; Melvin Koch, Ohio; Ted Clifford, Texas; 
Milton Gwaltney, Virginia; Peter Giovine, Wash- 
ington; and Leon Beier, Wisconsin. ‘The Committee 
on Public Relations of the Interstate Conference, 
which also collaborated on this project, is composed 
of Harry Benge Crozier, chairman, Texas; Dewey G. 
Archambault, Massachusetts; T. Morris Dunne, 
Oregon; and Burr Cullom, Tennessee. 


THE Civil Service Commission 
in a September release an- 
nounced that it is now a crim- 
inal offense for private employment agencies to solicit 
or receive fees for alleged assistance in getting Gov- 
ernment jobs for persons who have registered with 
them. The only exception is in the rare case where 
an employment agency acts following a written re- 
quest from a Federal agency. 

Legislation to curb fee-charging practices of em- 
ployment agencies in connection with Federal job 
referrals has been sought by the Commission for many 
years. The matter was brought to the attention of 
Congress in 1942, during the early days of World 
War II. Although a bill was introduced at that time, 
it was not enacted. 

Since then, the Commission has repeatedly re- 
quested the legislation in its annual reports. The 
signing by the President on September 13, 1951, of 


Law Bans Fees 








the bill enacted recently by Congress (S. 15, now 
designated Public Law 141) puts the prohibition 
against fees for Federal job referrals into formal effect. 

The Commission, commenting on the need for the 
legislation prior to its enactment, stated its position 
as follows: 

The Commission has done everything it could to stop the 
practice. Whenever we have delegated authority to agencies 
to do their own recruiting we have instructed them not to_use 
the services of commercial employment offices which charge 
applicants a fee for placement in Federal employment. Every 
examination announcement that we have issued for the past 
several years has contained a notice to applicants that it is not 
necessary to secure the services of a private employment agency 
in order to obtain Federal employment. We have, however, 
succeeded in stopping neither the practice nor the complaints. 

Administratively the Commission can do no more. Enactment 
of legislation appears to be the only solution. 


The text of the new law follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 215 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

Whoever solicits or receives any thing of value in considera- 
tion of aiding a person to obtain employment under the United 
States either by referring his name to an executive department 
or agency of the United States or by requiring the payment of a 
fee because such person has secured such employment shall be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both. This section shall not apply to such services rendered 
by an employment agency pursuant to the written request of 
an executive department or agency of the United States. 


Occupational A PROGRAM for additional pro- 
tection of the health of Ameri- 
Health Hazards can workers is being developed 
by FSA’s Public Health Service. 

The Service’s Division of Industrial Hygiene has 
been renamed the Division of Occupational Health 
and has broadened its activities to include a number 
of investigations into health programs of working 
men and women not previously covered by the 
Division. 

An important new concern of the Division is the 
investigation of health hazards in the production, 
processing and handling of radioactive materials and 
radiation-producing processes. 

These materials and processes are today being 
employed by a great variety of large and small 
industrial establishments so that the closest attention 
must be given to the development and use of proper 
safeguards. 

Commenting on the expanded health program, 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing said: 

The use of radioactive materials is essential to today’s produc- 
tion effort, but we have the big educational job of making 
sure that the health of people working with these materials 
is not endangered. 

The program will not be concerned solely with occu- 
pational health hazards, but will deal with a variety 
of problems affecting the health of workers: Environ- 
mental factors or unhealthful conditions under which 
workers may live; intensive studies of the health 
requirements of special occupational groups; study of 
emotional and other psychological factors affecting 
the health and output of workers. 
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The choice of Division of Occupational Health, in 
place of Division of Industrial Hygiene, refle ts 
more accurately the function of promoting better 
health for the individual worker. The term “ind:s- 
trial’ in the earlier designation was misleading in 
that it led many .to believe that the Division was con- 
cerned primarily with large industrial plants, wher: 1s 
its purpose is to render service through the States ‘o 
widely diverse occupational groups of all sizes and 
kinds. The term ‘“‘hygiene’’ suggested emphasis on 
personal prevention of disease only, whereas tie 
Division is concerned also with promoting a condition 
of physical, mental, and social fitness beyond the 
mere absence of disease or infirmity. 

The expanding program is under the direction of 
Dr. Seward E. Miller, recently appointed chief of the 
Division. 


IMPROVING the effectiveness of 
the total clearance operation in 
filling professional, technical, 
skilled and production jobs was the subject of an 
October 1-3 meeting held recently in Washington. 


Conference 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, August 1951 
United States and Territories 





Change 
Number or from 
amount previous 
month 
Over-all Percent 
Initial claims. ...... oe 1941, 900 | 11 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 

ered by continued claims. . . 4, 350, 300 | (?) 
Weeks compensated......... 3, 684, 600 | +12 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . | 801, 000 7 
eS eee eee $75, 131, 000 | +14 
Funds available as of Aug. 31, 

To Ee eae gee $7, 622, 591, 700 | +-3 
Visits to local offices....... 9, 563, 200 3 
New applications. . 584, 100 —10 
Referrals: 

Agricultural... ... , 1, 253, 900 — 20 
Nonagricultural. . . 1, 057, 600 +-7 
Placements: 
Agricultural... ... 7 1, 197, 000 | —21 
Nonagricultural. . . 627, 800 | +7 
JS aoe 390, 500 +5 
Women........... 237, 300 +11 
Handicapped......... 22, 700 +12 
Counseling interviews. 98, 700 —2 
Individuals given tests....... 55, 800 l 
Employer visits. .... . 212, 600 +-6 
Veterans 
New applications......... 103, 400 | 3 
Referrals, nonagricultural..... 233, 500 | 16 
Placements, nonagricultural . 138, 600 +7 
Placements, handicapped. . . 10, 000 +-9 
Counseling interviews. ..... 20, 500 +4 
| 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Conferees on Nonagricultural Clearance. Reading left to right: 


Front Row 


Robert Morris, Richmond 

1. W. Motley, Assistant Director for ES 

F. R. Schoenborn, Chief, Labor Clearance 

E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director, BES 

Martin F. Carpenter, Chief, Div. Employer 
Relations 

Ralph Strong, Cleveland 

James Haltigan, Labor Clearance 


It was attended by regional office personnel assigned to 
nonagricultural clearance functions, Labor Clearance 
Branch staff and Bureau of Employment Security 
officials. 

The Conference was not a formal training session, 
but was concerned rather with the broader aspects of 
operating implications and results. Discussions con- 
cerned such subjects as the role of clearance in 
defense mobilization, disruptive recruiting practices, 
and keeping labor-management committees informed 
of the impediments encountered in augmenting the 
local labor force with outside workers. 

Martin F. Carpenter, Chief of the Employer Rela- 
tions Division opened the Conference, and thereafter 
Frederick R. Schoenborn, Chiefof the Labor Clearance 
Branch of the Bureau, presided as general chairman. 

Arthur W. Motley, Assistant Director for Employ- 
ment Service, the keynote speaker, talked about the 
role of clearance in defense mobilization. He called 
for good utilization and recruitment practices on a 
local basis before resorting to clearance to solve 
shortage and surplus problems. 

Another speaker was Daniel Darling, Bureau Labor 
Market Economist, who emphasized the impending 
transition of defense industry from the tooling to the 
production phase, and the growth of labor demand to 
be expected in defense areas. He warned of co- 
existent local labor shortages and surpluses arising 
because defense needs for manpower may not coincide 
by area, industry, skill, and in point of time, with labor 
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Second Row 


V.G. Armstrong, Labor Clearance 
John A. Korfonta, Labor Clearance 
Thomas Hillis, Atlanta 

Jack Shelton, Dallas 

Howard Davidson, Minneapolis 
Joseph Brooks, Chicago 

James Cronin, Boston 

Earl Redwine, Labor Clearance 





Back Row 


Edward Miller, Labor Clearance 
Frederic Brokaw, Kansas City 
Preston Rieley, Philadelphia 
Norman Lueck, San Francisco 
Manuel Rodriguez, New York 
Edward Medley, Boston 

Elwood Sheppard, Denver 


supplies becoming available as material cut-backs 
occur. 

A group from the Labor Clearance Branch were 
responsible for a number of important discussions 
such as: ‘“‘Determining Effective Labor Supply Data,” 
*“Review of Operating Experiences and Problems,” 
and ‘‘Are Clearance Forms and Procedures Meeting 
Operating Requirements?” 

There was general agreement that clearance pro- 
cedures are basically sound and only minor revisions 
were needed and therefore recommended. The 
principal objective in the months ahead is more and 
better technical supervision and evaluation of clear- 
ance operations with the assistance of administrative 
and field supervisory support. Thisi s considered 
necessary in order to keep clearance geared to the 
manpower needs of the Nation, particularly defense 
mobilization needs. 


A DOWNWARD trend in all major 
public assistance programs has 
been reported by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Federal Security Agency. 

The latest Nation-wide tally (July 1951) showed 
5% million persons, about 4 percent of the popula- 
tion, receiving aid from Federal, State, and local 
funds as compared to some 6 million who were 
receiving aid a year ago. 


Assistance Load 
Lightens 


(Continued on page 10) 





A Job for the Local Communities . . . 


Nocial Problems Arising Out of Defense’ 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


Executive Director 


Defense Manpower Administration 


conference because the manpower problems with 

which I am primarily concerned are deeply in- 
terrelated with the»social problems which are your 
special concern. Intleed it is difficult sometimes to 
separate the two, even for purposes of discussion, 
or to determine whether manpower problems create 
social proflems or*vice versa. Certainly it is true 
that, to a Considerable extent, our ability to supply 
the manpower needed by the defense program will 
depend in large part upon the solution of social 
problems arising out of expansion of the work force. 
This is particularly true because our manpower 
programs are voluntary in nature—we plan no 
controls or compulsions—and a voluntary program 
requires that the worker be satisfied with his living 
conditions as well as with his working conditions. 
And our high standard of living has led.all of us to 
expect community and social facilities and services. 

Our present defense program is one of partial 
mobilization over a long period of time rather than 
of total mobilization designed to solve a specific 
crisis. Under the present program the Armed 
Forces have been built up to a level of nearly 3.5 
million, a low level compared with the 12 million 
or more in uniform during World War II. This 
level of 3.5 million is the presently anticipated 
peak. . . . The needs of the military for additional 
manpower have already largely been met and their 
future demand will be primarily for replacement. 
Consequently, there will be little net drain on the 
labor force for staffing the military establishment. 

The need for workers by defense industry, on the 
other hand, is rising and will continue to rise rapidly 
for at least another year and perhaps longer. We 
estimate that nearly 4% million workers will have 
to be added to defense employment by the end of 
1952. About half of this number will probably come 
from a growth in our labor force and about half 
from a transfer of workers from civilian to defense 
production. In terms of national totals these needs 
can be met but the amount of job change and labor 
force growth required will create a number of prob- 
lems, both economic and social. Furthermore, be- 
cause defense industries are concentrated in particular 
communities, the problems themselves will tend 
to be concentrated. 


I WELCOME the opportunity to participate in this 





*~*From an address delivered before the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Detroit, Mich., September 1951. 
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Our manpower resources differ from our other 
resources because we cannot separate the economic 
contribution of our workers—their skills and experi- 
ence, their productive ability, their brains and 
brawn—from the human elements. We can direct, if 
necessary, the building of new productive capacity. 
We can transfer materials, steel for example, from 
civilian production in one community to defense 
production in another. But our workers are Ameri- 
cans accustomed to freedom of occupational choice, 
to high standards of living, to adequate housing, to 
educational opportunities, and. to community ser- 
vices. They are interested in job and old-age security 
and in opportunities for advancement. ‘These charac- 
teristics have made us a mighty Nation. If we are 
to retain our position of leadership and if we are to 
meet the defense production demands through a 
voluntary manpower program we must take these 
factors into consideration. 

It seems to me that the impact of the defense 
program upon the social structure of the community 
can be classified for purposes of discussion into three 
typical situations. 


When Employment Expands in an Industrial 
Community 


The first of these situations develops when an 
existing industrial community is called upon to 
expand employment rapidly. The manpower needs 
of some of these communities, such as St. Louis, for 
example, can probably be met without any substantial 
volume of in-migration. In other communities, such 
as Wichita and San Diego, substantial in-migration 
may be required. In either case, whether in-migra- 
tion is required or not, the local labor force will 
grow substantially. An important consideration in 
this type of situation is the adequacy of existing 
community facilities and social services. The basic 
framework exists and new social problems are not 
necessarily those arising from a population increase. 
Rather they result from the changing employment 
pattern—from the increased employment of women, 
many of them mothers, from the expansion of industry 
with its greater demands for industrial health services, 
from the increased use of older workers and the 
handicapped, and from the increased demand for 
such services as restaurants, laundries, transportation, 
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Paul Strachan, president of the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped, is shown here present- 
ing a commendation to Robert C. Goodwin, Director, 
Bureau of Employment Security, in appreciation of 
the activities of the Bureau in behalf of the physically 
disabled. 
Scott, Secretary-Treasurer of the AFPH., 








and recreation. If substantial inmigration is also 
necessary, these problems may be compounded but 
the basic approach appears to be the strengthening 
and expansion of existing social facilities. 

Fortunately, most of the communities affecte1 
by the expanding defense program will fall into 
this group—those with an existing urban organi- 
zation. Here there is something to build upon. 
Here local public and private social agencies, being 
already in operation, will be best able to adapt and 
extend and strengthen their programs of providing 
social and community services. 


When Industry Invades a Rural Area 


The second type of situation develops when a 
vast new industrial plant is built in a rural area 
with almost no labor resources and very simple 
social structure. When an atomic energy plant is 
located in Paducah or Idaho Falls or on the Savannah 
River, for example, it creates the problem of con- 
verting a rural area into an industrial city. Heavy 
in-migration is necessary if manpower demands 
are to be met and this migration is likely to involve 
large volumes of construction workers whose stay 
will be short and smaller volumes of production 
workers whose stay may well be permanent. The 
Savannah River Project, for example, is likely to 
require some 25,000 construction workers during 
the building phase and a permanent increase of some 
3,300 production workers. The simpler type of 
social organization which proved adequate to the 
rural community must be quickly replaced, almost 
from scratch, to meet the requirements of urbaniza- 
tion. 

Those few problem areas of the second type which 
must convert overnight from a village crossroad to 
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Witnessing the presentation is Miss Mildred 


an industrial city present our most dramatic problem 
and here the resources of local public and private 
organizations—where any exist—will be unable 
to cope with the demands of the new situation. 


When a Military Camp Is Reactivated 


The third type of situation develops when a military 
camp or cantonment is reactivated or enlarged 
and a community finds itself experiencing the influx 
of thousands of military personnel and their depend- 
ents. Fort Leonard Wood, in Missouri, for example, 
was reactivated just about a year ago and now has 
32,000 military personnel and 2,000 civilian workers, 
to say nothing of the wives and families. This type 
of situation is distinguished from that of the new 
plant or atomic energy project which I have men- 
tioned, principally because the social problems which 
arise are not attributable to labor market changes. 


Similarity in Types of Problems 


In indicating the three types of communities which 
may feel the impact of the defense program, I have 
not yet mentioned the specific social problems that 
may arise because I wished to point out the different 
resources with which the community started. There 
is likely to be a considerable similarity in the types 
of problems that will arise, although the intensity 
will vary between communities. 

Where in-migration becomes necessary the need 
for housing and community services becomes of 
great importance. Just what can happen in areas 
of acute housing shortages has been exposed by the 
recent shocking report on Substandard Housing and 
Rent Gouging made by the Senate Committee on 
the Armed Services. Recent legislation with respect 
to rent controls and construction may help solve 
some of these problems. 

I can do no more than identify a few of the other 
community and social problems that will arise. 
Some communities will have serious problems in 
providing health facilities. Requirements for hos- 
pitals, doctors, nurses, public health measures, 
clinics, and visiting nurses programs have already 
arisen in many communities and the total demand 
for medical personnel exceeds supply. ‘The expansion 
of industry creates a demand for more industrial 
medical services. 

We already have both immediate and long-range 
problems of providing school facilities in adequate 
quantity and teachers to man the expanded classes. 
These shortages become more acute as populations 
expand. 

The increase in the employment of mothers, which 
has already occurred in some communities and may 
be expected to occur in others, creates problems of 
child care and guidance. Day-care centers may 
be necessary in a number of communities to provide 
for children of preschool age. After-school-care 
facilities may be necessary for older children. 

The need for adequate recreational facilities is 
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also important, both in providing the relaxation 
necessary for working parents and in_ providing 
desirable outlets for the energies of youth. 

More important than all of these perhaps is the 
need for social protection that develops when cus- 
tomary facilities are inadequate, when migration 
destroys community roots and when families are 
disrupted. 

Like the economic problems which arise with 
respect to staffing defense industry, the social prob- 
lems will also be first of all a community problem. 
We, in the manpower field, have organized to identify 
and attack manpower problems primarily on a 
community basis. Toward this end we have strength- 
ened the local offices of the State employment serv- 
ices whose regular activity is the meeting of man- 
power needs and the solution of manpower prob- 
lems. We have also established, in those local areas 
where they are necessary, area labor-management 
committees, and area manpower directors are being 
appointed to deal with these problems. As addi- 
tional communities experience difficulty in meeting 
manpower needs these arrangements are being 
extended to these areas. 

It seems to me that one thing needed is a strength- 
ening of the relationship in the local community 
between those who are concerned with the social 
problems of the individual and the community and 
those who are concerned with the economic contri- 
bution of our work force. In the local community 
we can determine jointly the economic and social 
problems which have already developed and those 
which are likely to develop. Once the local man- 
power problems have been identified and probable 





developments in the labor market explored, we 


e coi ld 
then get reliable information as to the impact of 
this situation on health, welfare and recreation servi e, 

Those responsible for social welfare are entitled 
to know to what extent these needs have been con- 


sidered by management, labor, and manpower 
officials in their plans for the recruitment, in-migra- 
gration, training, utilization, and _ stabilization of 
employment in the area. Provision has been mace 
by the Defense Manpower Administrator of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, in the establishment 
of area labor-management committees, for subcom- 
mittees or task forces on any phase of the manpower 
problem or of problems related to manpower that 
require planning and action at the community level. 
These subcommittees might very appropriately have 
representation from social agencies. For example, 
if additional training facilities, or health services, 
or day-care centers, or housing, or recreation facilities 
were considered necessary in anticipation of labor 
market developments, it would be possible and highly 
desirable to try to get concerted attention given 
to such problems. 

The social and economic problems arising from 
the defense program are tightly meshed. We, in the 
manpower field, recognize that the solution of many 
of our manpower problems turns on the solution of 
the social problems. We recognize the essentiality 
of public and private agency cooperation in solving 
such problems. The answer does not lie in Wash- 
ington; rather it lies in the local community with 
local agencies working in close cooperation with 
area labor-management committees and local em- 
ployment offices. 


(uide to Hospital Jobs 


NEw guide due for publication by the Bureau of Employ- 

ment Security January 1, 1952 and the first of its kind 

ever compiled is entitled “‘Job Descriptions and Organi- 
zational Analysis for Hospitals and Related Health Services.” 
It is based on 2 years of planning, research and development 
by the United States Employment Service and affiliated State 
employment services in cooperation with the American Hospi- 
tal Association and its 5,500 member hospitals. The guide 
includes descriptions and organizational charts for all hospital 
departments as well as definitions and occupational information 
on 180 hospital jobs. 


The guide is intended for the use of hospital administrators, 
employment interviewers and counselors in local public 
employment offices, and for staffs of colleges, high schools, and 
vocational schools. Spelling out in detail the job duties and 
qualifications of people who man the various hospital depart- 
ments, the guide will be helpful in the solution of manpower 
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problems facing hospitals and related health services. It will 
also be of assistance in overcoming shortages of nurses and other 
trained personnel which are handicapping hospitals in the 
care of the sick and injured. 


Another feature of the guide points the way to the more 
efficient use of the 990,000 people now employed by the 
hospital] industry. 


Dr. Charles Wilinsky, president of the American Hospital! 
Association, in a preface to the guide, said it will promote more 
efficient hospital operation. 


Although complete copies will not be available until about 
January 1, 1952, at which time they will be supplied to all of the 
1,800 local public employment offices, a section dealing with 
organization of hospitals was printed for the annual convention 
of the American Hospital Association held in St. Louis, Mo., 
September 17-21. 
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to right: 





Meeting to work out coordination on a new procedure concerning unemployment insurance monetary computation. Left 
Bert Malstrom, Tabulating Section Supervisor; Frank A. Andersen, Employment Security Officer; Francis C. Locher, 


Associate Administrative Analyst; Vernon G. Graham, Chief, Accounting Section; and Walter S. Bashline, Chief, Tabulating 


Procedural Clearance and Coordination 


By A. P. BLANCHARD 


Section. 


Procedures and Analysis Officer 


Department of Employment, Sacramento, California 


N any large governmental unit, a knotty problem 

frequently arises as to how to clear and issue policy 

and procedural instructions. The objectives are 
clear. It is desirable that the procedure or other 
policy statement be accepted in principle by the top 
line and staff officials in the agency. It must be 
practical and effective in its application so that the 
people who will apply it on the firing line will do 
their part to make it work. It must coordinate and 
dovetail the operations of all the organizational units 
that must later have some part in the product. 
It should be written, not oral. The written instruc- 
tions should be in a clear and generally uniform style 
for the agency, and should be released in a codified 
form so that they can be incorporated in the body 
of releases or instructional material which is already 
in use by the operating personnel on the firing line. 

In listing the above objectives for procedural and 
policy material, it may be noted that there are, in 
general, two types of problems involved. One is 
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the mechanical or technical aspect of clearance, 
duplicating and distribution; the second is_ the 
psychological problem of getting acceptance and 
getting cooperation in accomplishing the objective 
to which the particular release is directed. The 
mechanical problems of duplication and distribution 
are generally simple. The psychological problem of 
worker understanding and acceptance is the one which 
requires considerable attention and effort in order 
that the program will succeed. 


Organizational Approach 


In order that procedural development may be 
handled with a minimum of difficulty and delay, 
it is essential that the head of the agency set up a 
separate organizational unit whose duty it is to plan, 
coordinate and review all instructional releases. 
This unit must be one which is provided with a staff 
adequate to develop plans; do research or survey 
work on proposed procedures and policy; and study 


- 


Staff of Administrative Analysis Section. 





Left to right: Lucy Meyers, intermediate stenographer-clerk; Frank A. Andersen, 


Employment Security Officer; Ralph D. Cook, Associate Administrative Analyst; Marian Brown, Assistant Administrative 
Analyst; Victor M. Burns, Associate Administrative Analyst; Adrian P. Blanchard, Procedures and Analysis Officer; 
Maud Milford, Employment Security Officer; Francis C. Locher, Associate Administrative Analyst; LeGrande L. Reid, 
Employment Security Officer; William J. Green, Assistant Administrative Analyst; and Josephine Armstrong, senior 


stenographer-clerk. 


or review written materials prepared by operating 
units and presented for duplication. 

The procedural coordination unit can serve the 
agency in two major ways: one, it can plan and 
spearhead the installation of new methods on an 
agency-wide basis; two, it can review and coordinate 
procedures proposed by operating units. 

The clearance function of a procedural coordination 
unit is to make certain that the changed new operation 
is an effective one; that it subscribes to those policies 
which have been laid down by the head of the agency 
and that no new policies are thus announced without 
clearance with him or staff officers to whom certain 
functions may have been delegated. If properly 
planned, a uniformity of style and format will result. 
Unless all releases, forms, etc., are cleared through 
this one organizational unit, it is impossible to achieve 
complete or satisfactory coordination and uniformity. 


Procedural Development 


In considering methods of procedural development, 
it would be well to examine the various steps through 
which a new policy or procedure must pass before it 
is a going and effective procedure. ‘These steps are: 
(1) Formulate the policy, (2) plan the system, (3) 
write the procedural instructions, (4) clear the written 
instructions, (5) issue the written instructions, (6) 
install the operation and follow it up. 

1. Formulate the Policy——A new policy may come 
into being through a number of different sources. 
First, the Legislature may express itself in a manner 
which requires changes in objectives or methods. 
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, on the function. 


Second, the head of the agency, as the result of public 
interest, may find it necessary or desirable to change 
a policy. In this case, he would direct the appro- 
priate staff unit to consider the problem and recom- 
mend a course of action. Third, it is possible that 
the change in policy may be the result of acceptance 
of recommendations made in a survey report. The 
survey report, when accepted, must be put into action 
by preparation and release of policy statements and 
procedural instructions. A suggestion system may be 
the source of a new idea, which upon acceptance must 
be converted to a written procedure and _ issued. 
New operations or policies may be developed when 
a supervisor runs into difficulties with an operation 
which does not adequately coordinate with some 
other supervisor’s work. 

Regardless of what the source of the proposed 
change may be, there are relatively few changes in a 
large organization—where there is a considerable 
amount of specialization, both by personnel and by 
organizational units—which do not in some way 
infringe upon and affect the operation of other 
organizational units For this reason, even minor 
changes in an operation must of necessity be cleared 
through a central procedural coordination unit 
of the organization. True, there are many matters 
which are purely supervisory. For example, it is 
not significant whether Jane or Mary does a particular 
piece of work; but, if Jane or Mary do separate parts 
of the work and change the sequence in which they 
do the work, it is quite conceivable that the result 
would have serious effects on other units which work 
Changes should be reviewed by a 
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central procedural clearance unit which has an under- 
standing of the general flow of work in all operating 
units or is in a position to study those operations with 
which they are not familiar. If this is not done, the 
result is apt to be the release of a procedure which 
affects some other group about which the unit making 
the change was unaware. 


An Agency Policy Manual 


From this standpoint in California, we have found 
that it is wise to have a general policy statement in 
what we call our ‘‘Operations Manual.” This 
manual is an over-all agency manual which describes 
in general the operations of the Department and 
allocates to the various operating sections or units the 
particular function or part of the function which they 
perform as a part of the over-all departmental opera- 
tion. It is written in terms precise enough to describe 
the general process and fix responsibilities by organ- 
izational units; an over-all understanding of long, 
complicated processes can be understood by reading 
just a few pages. It is not in such detail, however, 
that it can be used as an operating instruction to the 
several clerks who must perform the work in the 
various organizational units. This manual, then, 
is a key to determining whether a change is likely 
to affect the operations of another section. 

2. Plan the System.—lf a particular section or organ- 
izational unit wants to make a change, the supervisor 
calls this change to the attention of the Admin- 
istrative Analysis Section, which in California is 
the organizational unit responsible for procedural 
coordination and which maintains the Operations 
Manual. The Administrative Analysis Section, then, 
as the central clearance point for new ideas or policies, 
and operating in behalf of the director on this score, 
calls together interested section or unit heads so 
that the new proposal may be considered. The 
Administrative Analysis Section may call the meeting 
on a simple subject without much fanfare simply by 
requesting attendance at a meeting to discuss a 
particular subject. On the other hand, there may 
be a difficult technical problem involved and it may 
be desirable to get more facts and present them in a 
carefully prepared written form to the prospective 
conferees. In this case, a study should be made to 
develop facts and present the study to the conferees; 
a preliminary agenda listing some of the problems 
involved in making the change may sometimes be 
distributed in advance of the meeting. This calls 
to the attention of the conferees the problems about 
which they should prepare themselves for the meeting. 

In selecting those persons who should attend the 
meeting, it is important to consider some of the 
following points. Persons attending should have a 
working knowledge of the facts and problems regard- 
ing the operating unit which they represent. Fur- 
thermore, if the head of the unit himself does not 
attend, he should send someone whom he empowers 
with authority to speak for him. Otherwise, the 
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discussion will be unfruitful in that the discussion 
becomes an academic form rather than a problem- 
solving conference in which decisions can be made and 
acted upon. In conducting such a conference, the 
representative from the central procedural analysis 
or coordination unit who normally chairs the meeting 
should have an agency-wide viewpoint. The conferees 
will sometimes have deep-seated sectional operating 
interests which fall shortof an agency-wide approach 
to the problem. The leader, in this instance, should 
be constantly aware of sectional interests and bring 
out conflicting viewpoints. Conflicts between oper- 
ating groups are common; however, with proper 
organization and approach, operating heads are, with 
few exceptions, ready and willing to compromise to 
an approach that produces the most effective and 
efficient result when viewed on an agency-wide basis. 
In other words, a cooperative spirit of give and take 
must be present and accepted by all conferees. 


We Like Methods We Help Make 


It might often appear that the central procedures 
coordination unit would have little difficulty in 
analyzing the problem and developing an effective 
written procedure on its own initiative. While this 
may be true, it is not normally the best strategy 
in handling the situation. Experience has shown 
that if the working supervisors are brought together 
and work out the solution to a problem cooperatively, 
the solution will have much greater probability of 
success. It is almost axiomatic that when a section 
head or operating supervisor has an opportunity 
to work out a solution to a problem cooperatively 
with other operating heads, he will more certainly 
direct his effort to making certain that the procedure 
works; if it is presented to him on a silver platter with 
no thought or effort on his part in working it out, it 
will likely get only passive acceptance. 

It is normal human nature for an individual to 
toot his own horn or, in other words, to expound on 
his own ideas. The procedural analyst or coordi- 
nator, however, should be quick to give other people 
credit for ideas or even go so far as to plant his own 
ideas as seeds which others will take up as their own 
and for which they will argue acceptance. The 
idea, then, when finally accepted will be pushed the 
harder by the operating head. On the other hand, 
if the procedural analyst made the suggestion, argued 
for it, and the section head passively accepted it, the 
section head would put less effort into making the 
procedure effective. While this approach may be 
hard for the procedural analyst to accept, he will 
undoubtedly find it the most effective course of action 
in the long run and his superiors will recognize his 
ability to get the job done. 

3. Write the Procedural Instructions —At this point, 
the procedural preparation becomes largely a mech- 
anical problem. Once the general policy considera- 
tions have been settled, we have found in California 
that an amendment to the Operations Manual 
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covering the problem works out very well. This is 
distributed to the interested operating units involved. 
It describes the change in general terms and sets 
forth the responsibilities for the various phases of the 
work. The change also provides for an effective 
date. This is very important since it provides a key 
date by which time each of the operating units 
involved must have their own written detailed pro- 
cedures completed and in effect. In other words, 
the operations notice is the first step in writing; the 
second step is the preparation of detailed job instruc- 
tion sheets or manuals by the interested sections who 
are affected. 

4. Clear the Written Instructions—When completed, 
these detailed instructions are forwarded to the 
central procedural coordination unit where they 
are analyzed for conformity to the departmental 
policy as expressed in the operations notice. They 
are also reviewed for conformity to departmental 
pattern on procedural releases. In order to help 
achieve this uniformity in format and style, the 
Department of Employment has developed and issued 
a Style Manual which provides standards for writing 
style and format. Sectional operating unit pro- 
cedures, when found to be in conformity with 
agency style and policy and to provide a satisfactory 
operation, are cleared for duplication and release. 

In clearance, a problem arises as to how many 
and what persons or supervisors should review and 
pass upon the procedure before it is released. On 
the one hand, in order to make certain that nobody 
will be dissatisfied, it must be circulated to everyone. 
This, however, will take considerable time and effort 
and, in many instances, will be to no avail. It is, 
therefore, desirable to put the responsibility on the 
procedural coordination unit to circulate only to 
necessary interested parties and exclude those who 
do not have some direct operational or staff responsi- 
bility. 

Clearance also involves a study and analysis of 
the proposed procedural instructions of each operating 
unit to determine that: a. It conforms to laws, 
regulations, Bureau of Employment Security stand- 
ards, and agency policies; >. it provides for an effective 
efficient operation; c. it coordinates with the instruc- 
tions of other operating units; d. essential supplies, 
forms, equipment, and personnel are being procured 
so as to be available where and when needed. 

5. Issue the Written Instructions —Any large agency 
has many different patterns of persons interested in 
different types of releases, for instance, local offices; 
central office section heads; field personnel, including 
auditors, claims examiners, etc. Some _ releases 
would be of interest to every employee regardless 
of what organizational unit he works for. In order 
that all of these needs will be satisfied without excess 
distribution, it has been found desirable to set up 
different release patterns. The release pattern for 
each type is kept by the Mail Control Unit. Thus, 
when a release is issued which must go to a particular 
group, it is necessary only to indicate by code the 
release list to be used. The mail distribution unit 
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will then distribute it to the right people witho: t 
difficulty. 

6. Install the Operation and Follow It Up.—The prc- 
cedural analysis unit in an organization cann¢ 
simply stop when it has secured agreement, writte 
departmental procedures, and had detailed job in- 
structional procedures written. Even the best « 
plans cannot foresee all of the problems involved i 
making a change in procedure or policy. It ir, 
therefore, an essential part of the clearance procedur 
to see that necessary action is taken for trainin 
personnel and for installing the operation. The 
follow-up would then be made to determine weak- 
nesses and to correct those weaknesses as rapidly 
as they are discovered. 

Experience has shown us that the mechanics of a 
procedural coordination system can generally be 
worked out without much difficulty. On the othe: 
hand, the psychological factors connected with the 
development, distribution, installation, and follow- 
up of a procedure are even more important than 
the mere mechanics. It is upon these psychological 
factors that the greatest probabilities of success or 
failure of a procedure depend, providing it is otherwise 
a reasonably good, efficient procedure. Even the 
efficient procedure well expressed may fall flat 
on its face unless it receives kindly treatment and 
there is a definite desire on the part of all operating 
supervisors to see it work. 





At Press TIME (Continued from page 3) 


Biggest drop was in the general assistance program, 
in which the Federal Government does not partici- 
pate financially. ‘These cases and costs dropped more 
than a third during the year. The aid to dependent 
children case load dropped 5.4 percent between July 
1950 and July 1951 and the costs in July 1951 were 
almost $1 million less than in the same month 1 year 
ago. The old-age assistance program showed a 2 
percent decline in July 1951, as compared to July 
1950, and cost $2% million less. 

In all three of these programs the trend has been 
consistently downward since January 1951. 

Commenting on these reductions in case loads and 
costs, Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing 
said: 

Although many of the people aided are too old, too young, 
or too disabled to work, some of the more employable are find- 
ing jobs in this period of high employment and some have 
able-bodied relatives who are now able to help. However, it 
would be a mistake to conclude that these reductions are 
entirely due to improved economic conditions. 

Also influencing the trend were the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, which increased 
the number of people eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and also established a new program 
of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. This 
new program is now operating in 32 States and Ter- 
ritories and is caring for more than 100,000 disabled 
persons, many of whom were formerly receiving 


‘ general assistance. 
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An expert instructs Andres Leon in motor repair during a . 
half-day, on-the-job-student-training period. 


HIs year marks completion of the second year 
Tin which the New Mexico State Employment 

Service has cooperated with the United States 
Indian School at Albuquerque, N. Mex. in a compre- 
hensive counseling, testing, and placement project 
for their high school graduates. In addition to 
providing opportunity to follow up on the results 
of the first year’s work, the program this year included 
innovations based on experience with the plan of 
action which was outlined in the October 1950 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY REviEW. 

We found, for example, that although school admin- 
istrators were completely sold on cooperation with 
the Employment Service in a_ counseling-testing- 
placement program, the classroom teachers generally 
took little active part. This was undesirable because 
the classroom teacher, in daily and almost continuous 
contact with students, is generally in a position to 
contribute much valuable and needed information 
to the counselor. 

The problem was discussed with the principal 
and a concrete plan was drafted to bring classroom 
teachers into the program this year. During a 
brief orientation session, classroom teachers agreed 
(hat they could assist best if they had a better under- 
standing of the methods to be used and the manner 
in which the counseling program was to be handled. 
So three evening sessions were devoted to a concise 
introduction to the Employment Service occupational 
‘esting and counseling program. During this intro- 
duction, the GENERAL AptTiruDE TEsT BATTERY 
\vas administered in its entirely and each teacher 
vas given an opportunity to score, convert, and 

iterpret his tests. Employment Service counselors 
hen explained how the tests and other information 
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Employment Service Program Helps Beuks 


Indian School 
Graduates Find 
Vocational Careers 


By JULIAN J. ROMERO and JOSEPH R. GARCIA 


Employment Specialists 


Employment Security Commission of New Mexico 


gathered from every source, including the classroom 
teacher, could be made useful in counseling high 
school students seeking their vocational career. 
Each teacher thus had an intimate knowledge of 
the entire program and the role he could play in it. 

Response from the teachers was a unanimous pledge 
to help in every way they could. We found the 
three evenings spent to bring about this cooperation 
a small investment for what proved to be a very 
substantial return. 


Conscientious teachers generally feel a keen respon- 
sibility toward the success of their students and wel- 
come the opportunity to make a contribution toward 
their successful transition from school to the world 
of work. 


The plan of action schedule was first published 
in the school paper so that by the time we were ready 
to start the program, all students had a good idea of 
what to expect. The entire program was next 
explained to a meeting of the senior class during 
which the importance of making occupational plans 
early in life was stressed. Student questions during 
the meeting were ample evidence of their active 
interest. Any idea that the Employment Service 
would “‘get them a job” was dispelled when they 
were all told that applicants were chosen for referral 
to an employer on the basis of their abilities, and 
from that point it was up to them to get the job and 
hold it. During the meeting emphasis was placed 
on the necessity for individual student cooperation 
with all phases of the project. 

Following the open meeting, the class of 36 seniors 
was divided into two groups for preparation of 
monitored self-applications. When the application 
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high school. 


A smile denotes the satisfying progress 
Mary Lente has made in her job with the 
City of Albuquerque. 


Andres Leon installs seat covers, batteries, 
accessories, and does minor motor service 
work at a parking lot since graduation from 










ee See 


Rose Begay is a seamstress in an Albu- 
querque drapery shop. Her deftness and 
success in using the sewing machine verifies 
the soundness of an employment objective 
adopted through counseling and testing. 


























cards were completed, each student was given a 
copy of the pamphlet, “The Road to the Right 
Job,” and introduced to a second pamphlet, “‘Job 
Guide for Young Workers.’ The purposes of these 
pamphlets were explained in detail to the group 
and additional copies were placed in the school’s 
library so that they would be readily available. 
The groups were given 2 weeks to read the pamphlets 
and consider occupations in which their past experi- 
ence, personal preferences, and high school training 
qualified them best. 

At the end of the 2-week interval, individual inter- 
views were held with each student. The application 
card was completed where necessary and it was 
determined whether the young person had an 
individual counseling problem. Each student with 
a problem of vocational choice was asked to prepare 
an Interest Check List. After the first interviews 
were completed, the GATB was administered in 
the groups as scheduled in the plan of action. 

After the tests were scored and interpreted and 
other pertinent information about each student had 
been gathered from his classroom teachers, school 
records, and any other available source, a subse- 
quent counseling interview was scheduled for each 
student. During this interview, test results were 
interpreted in terms of all other available information 
such as physical capacity, special training, hobbies, 
interests, casual work experience, personal traits 
and education. 

Our objectives during counseling interviews were 
to aid these students in choosing a vocation through 
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which they would realize a greater measure of inde- 
pendence, security, and happiness. Because the 
information we were able to gather in two or three 
personal interviews was supplemented when .needed 
with information furnished us by teachers, the 
counseling process this year was much easier for the 
counselor and we believe much more effective. In 
most instances, after two or three counseling inter- 
views, individual application cards were given 
occupational classifications in accordance with a 
suitable vocational objective. 

Since the Albuquerque Indian School provides 
vocational training to its high school students, a 
6 weeks’ on-the-job training project was developed 
in lieu of vocational classes in order to give these 
students an opportunity to work in their chosen 
vocational field. ‘Two classroom teachers, working 
with the local office Employer Contact Represen- 
tative, devoted several days to developing part- 
time job openings for individual students in occupa- 
tional fields corresponding to their vocational objec- 
tives. Most employers contacted reacted favorably 
because of the excellent job done by students similarly 
placed in 1950. As a result, we were able to place 
all students on half-day jobs. About 70 percent 
of those students who participated in the on-the- 
job training project were offered full-time employment 
by their employers when school closed. Some of 
the boys in the group were called into Service and 
were unable to accept the jobs offered them. But 
about 95 percent of the remainder of the class were 


. placed in full-time jobs. 
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For two of the boys participating in the program 
this year factors were preponderately favorable for 
careers in electrical occupations. Their vocational 
courses, personal traits, interests, and aptitudes all 
pointed in that direction. Through the leadership 
of the central office Technical Services Section the 
local office enlisted the assistance of the State Super- 
visor of the Bureau of Apprenticeship who contacted 
the Electrical Joint Apprenticeship Committee and 
arranged an interview appointment for these young 
men. Members of the Apprenticeship Committee 
were favorably impressed with the aptitude test 
results, interests, and educational background of 
these boys. As a result of the interviews one was 
placed with an electrical firm presently engaged 
on a large defense contract. His starting wage was 
$68.50 a week and the Apprenticeship Committee 
has decided to allow credit for vocational training 
which will permit him to be given status as a second- 
year apprentice. The other was placed as an elec- 
trician apprentice in a local electrical shop and he 
will also receive credit for vocational training toward 
the completion of his apprenticeship and a journey- 
man’s rating. Very few Indians are journeyman 
electricians in this State and the progress of these boys 
is being followed with a great deal of interest. A 
follow-up with their employers has developed infor- 
mation that both have demonstrated ample ability 
to perform on the job and are making satisfactory 
progress in their work and training. 


Search for Real Capacity 


Another boy who stood high in his classroom sub- 
jects and in vocational training had not decided 
what he would do following graduation. He indi- 
cated a strong interest in the field of agricultural work 
and was thinking seriously of returning home to work 
the small irrigated farm of his widowed mother in 
order to contribute in a greater measure to her 
support. The production of this plot could provide 
at the most little more than a mere subsistence level of 
living. His school achievement and the results of 
aptitude tests indicated a degree of learning ability 
much above average and other abilities important 
in a number of fields of work. School authorities 
encouraged him to obtain further education in some 
compatible field and were making every effort to open 
the way through a scholarship. An appointment to 
West Point or Annapolis was considered but he decided 
against it. A scholarship at Exeter Academy also 
offered a real possibility but he seemed undecided 
about it. Will the lad set for himself such a high goal 
and devote himself to its achievement, or will his 
talents remain largely underdeveloped and _his 
productive capacity much below its potentiai pos- 
sibilities?’ Only his decision and the time needed 
o conclude it will supply the answer. Following 
‘raduation he went on full-time work with the nursery- 
landscaping concern where he had obtained % day 
on-the-job training work in lieu of vocational instruc- 
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tion during the 6 weeks prior to the close of school. 
His employer reports his work is very satisfactory 
and that he is apt and quick in learning it. 

One student with a physical impairment presented 
a difficult counseling problem. He played on the 
school football team until he suffered an injury which 
necessitated amputation of his left leg below the 
knee. The Indian Service provided him with an 
artificial limb but he had outgrown it by the time 
he was ready to graduate from high school. The 
counselor felt that his situation required the type of 
specialized assistance that is provided by the Voca- 
tional: Rehabilitation Service and contacted a repre- 
sentative of that agency on his behalf. The Service 
accepted his case, fitted the lad with a new limb and 
also provided the professional services of a Clinical 
Psychologist who assisted him in a better adjustment 
to his handicap. Amputation of the leg had made the 
boy bitter and reticent. Aptitude tests administered 
to him and several interviews failed to disclose infor- 
mation which would assist him in the search for a 
suitable vocation. A recent follow-up disclosed that 
he is happy to stay with his parents and relatives 
tilling the soil and living the quiet life of his fore- 
fathers. 


Importance of Follow-Up 


Indian School officials have developed and carry 
on a very comprehensive plan of follow-up for their 
graduates. This has been extremely useful to 
Employment Service counselors since it provides a 
readily accessible source of information about all 
former students from which the counselor can draw 
to determine the results of his efforts to assist them. 
And it may provide information of possibly increasing 
value in altering the pattern of the program for better 
serving the vocational needs of Indian students in 
future years. 

A study conducted only a few weeks ago covering 
the group of students who participated in the 1950 
program showed that 75 percent of them are still 
employed in fields of work closely related to their 
original vocational objectives. One young lady 
placed as a nurse’s aide in a local hospital has attended 
nurses’ training school regularly and recently received 
her nurse’s cap. This is an outstanding accomplish- 
ment since she had very few courses in high school 
which would prepare her for this type of work. 
Another placed with the city government has prog- 
ressed very satisfactorily in a clerical capacity despite 
the lack of prior training and is now regarded as an 
efficient regular employee by her superiors. 

Shortly after the end of the school term a meeting 
was held with Indian School officials who had par- 
ticipated in the program to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the cooperative program. There was general 
agreement that in the future, Indian boys and girls 
would develop more initiative and _ self-confidence 
if they were encouraged to contact the local employ- 
ment office in the regular manner rather than by 
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bringing the counseling, testing, and placement 
services to them at their school. It was agreed that 
by initiating this type of program early in the year, 
students could be scheduled for counseling interviews 
at the local office on Saturday mornings, thus spread- 
ing the counseling workloads evenly over a period 
of several months. In addition, this plan would 
subject students to the same treatment which they 
could expect when they graduated from school and 
had to seek employment on their own initiative. 
It would also tend to break down the feeling that 
they were a special group which needed to be handled 
by segregation. 


Advantage of an Early Start 


It was also agreed that several other advantages 
would result from starting the program early in the 
school year. The local office Employer Relations 
Representative could assist in developing openings 
for those students who were interested in working 
in certain fields where employment opportunities 
are influenced by seasonal factors. Students inter- 
ested and able to handle sales or clerical work, for 
example, are in especially heavy demand during the 
Christmas and Easter holiday seasons. Part-time 
employment and Saturday work is also more readily 
available when the period of probable employment 
is longer. Starting the program earlier in the year 
would also give more students an opportunity to 
explore various fields of work in which they had 
aptitude and were interested. 

Included in the plans for cooperation during the 
coming year is the organization of a placement com- 
mittee representing Employment Service personnel, 
employers, and representatives of interested social 
agencies. This would tend to give wider publicity 
on the program to employers and the public and conse- 
quently assist in the development of more varied job 
opportunities for the students. 

Experience in the program with the Albuquerque 
Indian School convincingly demonstrates the excellent 
cooperation that can be developed between the 
Employment Service and schools in the community. 
Furthermore, it definitely indicates that such coopera- 
tion, when fully developed, can go a long way toward 
meeting the need of many school graduates for aid 
in choosing a suitable vocational objective, carefully 
planning a practical course of action by which that 
goal may reasonably be attained, and in taking the 
initial steps toward its realization. 


No Time More Important 


The transition from school life into the world 
of work with its attendant problems, of which the 
search for a successful and satisfactory vocational 
life or the pursuit of further preparation for a chosen 
career are among the most pressing, is a step of great 
magnitude and significance in the life of the young 
man or woman. Schools and the Employment 


Service each have a particular share in the resp: n- 
sibility of Government for constructive assistarce 
to them, varying in degree with the period of their 
lives. These responsibilities merge closely around 
the time of leaving school. If the best interests of 
youth are to be served and these responsibilities { :]- 
filled, it behooves the agencies concerned to not only 
perform their separate functions efficiently, | ut 
also to cooperate in every way possible with active 
interest in contributing to the fullest extent toward 
the success of each student as a working citizen of 
the future. 

Can this type of a program help to break doy 
certain barriers and prejudices which the Indian 
minority group has faced for years? Can it be a 
certain, though admittedly slow and too sparsely 
applied means of his orientation and integration 
in the complex industrial society of the times, to 
which he has been and still is, to a large extent, almost 
a total stranger? Only time and much perseverance 
can tell. Although far too early for any conclusions, 
faint signs are discernible with enough clarity to 
demand a full exploratory trial of the program to 
test it as an effective agent to help the Indian, the 
true first American, toward becoming a full-fledged, 
modern, truly American citizen. Initiative, imagina- 
tion, patience, interest, understanding, sincerity, and 
conscientious effort in the program are MUSTS. 
There are no short cuts to a successful youth program. 


a 
_ 


ODM DIRECTOR URGES HIRE THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Cuar.es E. Witson, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
issued the following statement as the Nation began its observ- 
ance of NEPH Week. 


‘With the Nation mobilizing its strength to meet the peril 
of Communist aggression we are counting heavily upon one 
of our greatest assets—skilled manpower. 


‘‘We cannot hope to match in sheer numbers the hordes 
of the potential enemy. But in the peculiar ability of Ameri- 
cans to attain and exercise working skills we more than make 
up what we lack in numbers. We must, however, let no man- 
power go unused for we have none to waste. 


“In our ranks of potential workers are many people with 
some physical defect—handicaps which have no bearing what- 
ever on the individual’s ability to get a particular job done. 
From experience we know that in many instances such people 
bring unusual aptness and diligence to their jobs. Failure to 
employ these persons simply because of physical defects is a 
waste this Nation cannot afford. We need the effort of every 
man and woman who can work. 


‘Therefore, I am taking this opportunity—National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week—to call the attention 
of employers all over the Nation to this reservoir of manpower. 
I urge employers to hire these handicapped people, if qualified, 
at their highest levels of skill. The employers will profit, the 
employees will benefit, both materially and in spirit, and the 
Nation will be strengthened and enriched thereby.” 
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Nation-Wide Recruitment for . . . 


United States Air Force Overseas Employment 


By MEREDITH H. HAYES 


State Supervisor of Clearance 


Ohio State Employment Service 


° E HAVE a serious problem—we urgently need 
W more than 400 professional, technical, skilled, 
and clerical workers for our overseas opera- 
tions.’ So spoke an official of the U. S. Air Force 
Overseas Employment Coordination Office, Civilian 
Employment, Dayton, Ohio, when he appealed to 
the Employment Service for help in recruiting these 
workers. 

Many possibilities were discussed by the Employ- 
ment Service and the employer, as we will identify 
the Air Force, as to how the Employment Service 
could help solve this problem. Positive recruitment 
was explained in detail and recommended on an 
extensive basis. The employer decided to try this 
method, but next came the planning. That is, 
where, when, and how. What about publicity 
and by what practical method could the detailed job 
specifications be included on a clearance order for 
49 different occupations involving over 400 openings? 

The employer believed the program should cover 
a straight 3-month period with all areas of recruitment 
and dates cleared in advance. Specifically, the 
employer wanted to work out the entire schedule and 
have all Employment Service and U. S. Civil Service 
Commission approvals in advance, so that transporta- 
tion and routing arrangements could be completed 
without interruption for the recruiters. Furthermore, 
the employer wanted to include selected areas in 
every State wherein there might be a source of 
applicants. 


Ramifications of the Task 


Anyone in the Employment Service who _ has 
arranged for an employer to conduct positive recruit- 
ment in a large number of States with dates in proper 
sequence and without interruption will realize the 
ramifications. It was not practical to clear the large 
volume of material through headquarters, all regional 
offices, and all 48 States with a request to recommend 
recruitment areas. This would have required sending 
voluminous material to all States, waiting for and 
evaluating replies, planning an itinerary, selecting 
dates, asking each State through channels for ap- 
proval, waiting for approval, and securing U. S. 
Civil Service authorization (not to mention other 
pertinent details) before recruitment could take place. 

The employer has Air Force bases in most States 
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which normally receive and process applications, but 
during this program, all recruitment was to be 
restricted entirely to activity by an Air Force recruit- 
ment crew out of the Dayton Headquarters. It was 
felt that the past experience of the various Air Force 
Bases would be of value in selecting areas for positive 
recruitment. With this experience, plus all available 
labor market information, 47 local offices were selected 
in 25 States. The employer then planned a schedule 
with specific recruitment dates to include all areas 
selected. The schedule was first cleared with and 
approved by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
at which point it was turned over to the Dayton 
Office of the Ohio State Employment Service, together 
with a long and detailed description of the 49 different 
types of jobs. 

The first point of recruitment on the itinerary 
was an Office in Tennessee, just 2 weeks off. Before 
sending the recruiter to Tennessee, the employer 
wanted to be sure that the program was approved 
for at least the first month and would be acceptable 
to headquarters and all ES regional, State, and local 
offices involved. At this point, the method of pre- 
paring the order and the list of jobs, the handling of 
publicity and approval of the itinerary were discussed 
with the order-holding office and the employer. 
A general type of clearance order was prepared with 
an omnibus format. However, to eliminate the 
handling of 49 lengthy job descriptions to accompany 
the order, a two-page line item list was arranged. 
The order-holding office carefully reviewed the job 
descriptions and assigned ES occupational titles and 
codes. The list also carried the reference page in 
the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs, the em- 
ployer’s title, the ‘“‘Government Services’”’ grade for 
the job, the number of openings, and the salary 
scale. The employer arranged to duplicate the list to 
accompany the omnibus clearance order. 


Tackling the Publicity Job 


To aid in publicity and answer questions, it was 
suggested to the employer that an ‘‘advance man” 
be sent to each local office on the itinerary after 
the sciedule had been approved at all ES levels. 
The employer, of course, had no funds for paid 
advertising and it is well known that many ES local 
offices have worn out their welcome with local news 
media when requesting free publicity. It was felt 
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that the advance man wouid add prestige and sim- 
plify the planning of publicity prior to the program 
in each area. The employer agreed to assign an 
advance man to the program. 

Since the clearance order would not be accompanied 
by the complete job descriptions, the employer also 
agreed to duplicate the lengthy 49 job specifications 
and have the advance man deliver a copy to each 
office to be used with the omnibus clearance order 
which would already be on hand. The clearance 
order was duplicated in the Central Office. Attached 
to it were the list of openings and the complete 3- 
month schedule showing all local offices selected, the 
dates desired for recruitment, the number of recruit- 
ers, the USES region, and other pertinent details. 
The clearance order, itinerary, and 
recruitment was discussed with the Region VI 
Office. In view of the extensive nature of the pro- 
gram and the many ramifications, the Regional 
Clearance Representative immediately took the case 
up with headquarters and explained the proposed 
program in detail. Headquarters, in desiring to 
expedite handling, authorized the Region VI office 
to clear the proposed program direct with all regions 
in an effort to secure prompt acceptance. In so 
doing, the regional office asked that the order- 
holding State be authorized to negotiate directly 
with all other State offices involved to complete the 
arrangements. Every region accepted and all this 
was accomplished within 48 hours from the time the 
program was first discussed with the employer! 


No Time Lost 


Within 3 days from the time the program was 
first discussed, arrangements were approved for 
recruitment in the first office in Tennessee. For 
the remainder of the schedule, the order-holding 
State office wrote individual letters to other State 
offices, supplying copies of the order, as well as the 
3-month schedule. It was emphasized that accept- 
ance of the itinerary without change by each State 
would be greatly appreciated because of subsequent 
programs to follow in other States. Each State could 
obviously see that to make changes would lead to 
endless complications. ‘They understood the exten- 
sive nature of the program we were attempting to 
arrange and the result was complete cooperation. 
That is, everyone of the 25 States accepted the pro- 
gram without change. 

As we received approval from the various States, 
the order-holding office and the employer were 
notified. In turn, the advance man was informed 
of the approval and he eventually visited each of the 
47 local offices prior to the recruiter’s arrival. 

The stage was set and every detail was arranged 
at least 2 weeks ahead of scheduled recruitment. 
The employer’s representatives visited every local 
office precisely according to schedule. Furthermore, 
every office was prepared and there was not one 
deviation from the original plan. 
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The, thorough and complete planning paid big 
dividends because just 90 days after the program 
began, 3,169 persons had been interviewed and 8(8 
accepted for employment! While the number ac- 
cepted exceeded the number of openings, the employer 
anticipated some loss due to security checks and 
change of mind on the part of the applicants. From 
the observation of the writer, this was one of the most 
thoroughly planned and successful programs arranged 
through the ES Clearance System, especially when 
we consider the extensive nature of the program and 
the fact that the openings were overseas for workers 
with specialized education, training, and experience. 


All’s Well That’s Planned Well 


The result of the program certainly emphasized 
that the Clearance System must be fully explained to 
the employer, advance planning must be done, and 
no detail should be overlooked. The ES_ local 
offices can do an outstanding job if they are given 
ample advance notice, complete information, and are 
told what is expected of them. All levels of the ES 
will function smoothly and produce excellent results 
when a program has been well planned. The em- 
ployer has the highest praise for the ES Clearance 
System and especially the outstanding job done by 
the 47 local offices in 25 States which made it possible 
for the U. S. Air Force to fill hundreds of emergency 
openings overseas. Speaking for the order-holding 
State, we are indeed grateful for the outstanding 
cooperation received from our own and other regional 
offices, headquarters, the various State offices, and 
all of the local offices involved. 

To every order-holding office, we should like to 
highlight a few salient factors conducive to successful 
out-of-area recruitment. First, the employer cannot 
take full advantage of Employment Service facilities 
unless he knows what they are and how they can be 
effectively utilized, and is fully informed about the 
responsibilities which are his. Clearance is certainly 
no exception. The local office staff members respon- 
sible for employer contacts should always explain 
how arrangements can be made to secure workers 
from other areas when local efforts fail. It is gener- 
ally felt that there is much room for improvement 
in this respect and that we will accomplish better 
results if Employment Service representatives who 
talk to employers begin by understanding the 
clearance function themselves. 

Second, and closely related to the above, is to “‘keep 
ahead of the employer.’ Offer to arrange recruit- 
ment through the Clearance System before he asks 
you, or before his representative ‘‘pops up”’ in some 
other area without your knowledge. The latter 
always presents a very unsatisfactory situation for 
all concerned. This can generally be prevented if 
the order-holding office makes it standard practice 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Arranging school prégram. Left to right: William Branch, 
Guidance Counselor, Bartlett High School, Webster, Mass.; 
George Selig, Superintendent of Schools, Webster, Mass.; and 
Frank Honer, Manager, Webster local office. 


The Graduate Gains 


a New Friend... 


School Program in’ Massachusetts 


By DONALD S. DONNELLY 


Assistant Employment Service Supervisor 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


rpvuis fall the employment offices of the Massa- 
{ fprahon Division of Employment Security will 

begin their fourth year of cooperation with 
public and parochial high schools. 

The history of the program goes back to the school 
year 1948-49. In that year, six local employment 
offices were asked to develop a_ service-to-youth 
program. Specifically, the assignment was to offer 
counseling, testing, and placement service to current 
high school seniors and drop-outs about to enter the 
labor market; to give assistance to the schools by 
supplying labor market and occupational information 
for general guidance to be used by classes in occupa- 
tions and by school administrators in curriculum 
adjustments; to increase the value of the employment 
office to the employer by setting up a file of entry 
applicants who have made a vocational choice: 
and last, but perhaps most important, to make the 
employment office a more effective and valuable 
part of the community. 

This first attempt with a school cooperative program 
was an immediate success and at the end of the year 
12 public high schools had taken part in the program. 

The school year 1949-50 saw the cooperative plan 
grow to include 58 public and parochial schools 
serviced by 36 employment offices. It seemed that 
wherever the plan was discussed, school officials 
became enthusiastic and offered full cooperation. 
Reaction of parents, employers, and the community 
at large was noticeable and it was all good. 

During the summer of 1950 employment office 
managers and counselors met with the counseling 
supervisors in five district workshops to formalize, 
as far as possible, the cooperative plan with schools. 
The result was an operating procedure specific 
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enough to set up a definite policy, but sufficiently 
broad as to make it workable for both the small 
rural high school and the large city high school. 
Included in the policy was a statement recognizing 
the prerogatives of the school and those of the employ- 
ment offices. Specifically, the procedure emphasized 
that the business of the school was the educational 
and vocational guidance of youth enrolled in the 
school and that the employment counseling and 
placement of youth out of school was the business 
of the employment offices. 

However, the procedure recognized that in the 
transition from school to work, school and employ- 
ment office complement each other; that the occupa- 
tional and labor market information of the Employ- 
ment Service should be made available to the school 
for its use in guidance; that school records and 
recommendations would be of assistance to the 
Employment Service in the placement and subsequent 
employment counseling of youth. 


Start Early in Senior Year 


The policy was extremely clear in stating that 
students planning to enter institutions of higher 
learning were not to be included in the over-all 
program of registration, counseling and _ testing. 
However, they would benefit from the occupational 
and labor-market information furnished the school. 
It was also emphasized that the mechanics of the 
program should begin early in the senior year and 
that the registration, counseling, testing, and class- 
ification should be accomplished for all schools in 
a particular employment-office area by the first 
part of April each year. Thus, sufficient time would 
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Loretta Bruell, test administrator from the local office, admin- 
isters the paper section of the GATB at the Bartlett High 
School inWebster, Mass. 


be allowed for a complete job and, more important, 
the senior would, have really begun to crystallize, 
in his mind, his job objective and to start making 
plans for accomplishing it. 

As a result of the experience of the 2 previous years, 
and with a definite policy established, the school 
year 1950-51 found the program in 103 public and 
parochial schools, with every employment office 
participating in at least one program. Latest avail- 
able figures for the school year 1950-51 show that 
the 103 public and parochial schools graduated 
12,076 pupils; 7,015 of these students intended to 
enter the labor market and accordingly were registered 
for work with the local employment offices. To 
assist in setting up job objectives, 3,287 of those 
registered were given the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY and some 1,000 commercial course graduates 
were given proficiency tests in typing and stenog- 
raphy. 

The formalized procedure provides for the following 
steps to set up a cooperative plan between the employ- 
ment office and a public or parochial school. 

Arranging for the Program.—During the summer, the 
manager and counselor of each employment office 
determine the number of schools which they believe 
they can care for during the coming school year. 
They then call on the school officials and outline the 
program, explaining the policy in detail. As stated 
before, the procedure allows suflhicient leeway to 
meet the varying conditions found in different areas. 
The program is always offered first to the school or 
schools which had programs in the past years. No 
school in a previous program has refused to affiliate 
for the next year. 

Registration When agreement is reached by both 
school and employment office officials, arrangements 
are made for the registration of the seniors who 
expect to enter the labor market upon graduation. 
This registration is conducted preferably in the school, 
either during a home room period or in a special 
assembly called for that purpose. Monitored by 
staff of the employment office, seniors are instructed 
to list courses of study, interests, hobbies, occupa- 
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William Branch, Guidance Counselor, Bartlett High School, ond 
Jennie Holbrook, Employment Counselor, Webster local off. ce, 
counsel a senior high school student. 


tional choices, work experience (if school 
activities and leisure-time activities. 

Interviewing for Job Objective—Following the regis- 
tration, arrangements are made for individual inter- 
views with the students by the local office counselor 
and the guidance teacher, if the school has one. 
At this interview, school records are available and 
the senior’s registration record is discussed. If the 
student is able to arrive at a definite job objective, 
the application card is coded and classified. 

Testing to Assist in Determining Job Objective.—For 
those seniors unable to decide upon a_ vocational 
plan, arrangements are made for taking the GATB. 
A schedule is set up and the test is administered at 
the school by the local office test administrator. 
In some of the larger cities where school schedules 
do not allow time for testing, seniors are sent to the 
local employment office on schedules established 
by the school. | 

Counseling for Job Objective—When the test scores 
are known, the local office sets up a schedule for 
individual interviews. In these interviews conducted 
by the employment office counselor, assisted by the 
school counselor, scores are interpreted and _ after 
discussion in relation to the pupils’ interests, hobbies, 
course content, labor market conditions, etc., a job 
objective is reached and the application card is coded 
and classified. GATB scores, and the job objective 
worked out, are given to the school counselor and 
become part of the permanent record of the indi- 
vidual student. Seniors are encouraged to continue 
discussion of vocational plans with the school coun- 
selor during the remainder of the year. If the change 
is made as a result of the discussions, the local em- 
ployment office is notified so that the change can be 
shown in the classification. 

The Application File——in the local employment 
office the application cards of the seniors are placed 
in the Active File in a special section for high school 
cards. In this special file, the cards are in code 
sequence. 

Job Development.—Early in April, the local office 
field visitors, in their regular employer visiting, begin 
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to interest employers in the high school seniors. 
Some offices make lists of seniors interested in the 
types of work prevalent in specific employer estab- 
lishments. This activity on the part of field visitors 
is carried on from April through July. Placement 
Interviewers, in their telephone contacts with em- 
ployers, also seek to develop job opportunities. 
One of the most effective means of developing job 
opportunities takes place during May. A letter 
suitable for use in each local office area is mailed 
to employers throughout the State. The letter high- 
lights the fact that school and local employment 
ollice have worked together to assist the high school 
seniors in arriving at suitable job objectives, and that, 
by contacting the local employment office, the 
employer can have the advantage of the work that 
has been done. To make it even more simple, a 
return post card is enclosed with each letter so that 
the employer can make his needs known. In addi- 
tion, a radio script is prepared for each local office. 
These items are in addition to the publicity given 
the program by local newspapers and radio stations. 
Both school and local employment office work to- 
gether in preparing releases for this publicity. For 
the past 2 years, the school program has received 
more favorable publicity than any other program of 
the Division of Employment Security. 

Graduation does not end the efforts of the local 
employment office. During the summer months, 
the counselor keeps in contact with graduates; thus 
he knows at all times those who are still seeking work. 

[t is important to note that while the school co- 
operative program in Massachusetts is geared toward 
full-time employment, it nevertheless takes cognizance 
of the possibilities in part-time employment, espe- 
cially those openings that will offer opportunities 
for full-time employment after graduation. 

Follow-Up.—Follow-up became an integral part of 
the program in the school year 1949-50. During 
October, follow-up cards were sent to the graduates 
of schools in the program. Some 2,500 cards were 
mailed and replies came in from some 1,300. School 
authorities tell us that this return was exceptionally 
good. Of the 1,300 graduates responding, some 27 
percent stated that they obtained positions through 
the local employment offices. 

When a follow-up card notes that a graduate is 
still unemployed but seeking work, the counselor 
again contacts that graduate and an effort is made 
for placement. At the conclusion of the follow-up 
studies, the application cards are removed from the 
special file and pla¢ged in either the regular Active 
or Inactive Application Card File, as the situation 
warrants. Results of the follow-up activity are 
niade available to the schools, if requested. 

Supplementary Services.—While the greatest activity 
of the local employment offices in the program 
is the registration, counseling, testing, and placement 
0: high school graduates, the program also includes 
other valuable services. 

All programs are set up to include provision for 
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school drop-outs. Because drop-outs occur singly 
or in very small groups, they are sent by the school 
directly to the local office where the services are 
given. The program for drop-outs also includes an 
understanding that the staff of the local office will 
not process the application of such applicants 
(recognized as drop-outs) until school officials have 
been given an opportunity to discuss return to school 
with the applicant. 

In a like category, the matter of retarded children 
who usually leave school at the age of 16 is receiving 
special attention in a program now in development 
between the Worcester office and the Worcester 
Public Schools. After sufficient experience here, this 
program will be extended to other schools and offices. 

Local employment office offers of assistance in 
Career Days have been accepted by many schools. 
Schools and local employment offices have developed 
radio programs, consisting of round table discussions 
and forums dealing with occupational choices for 
high school students. Each school in the program 
is supplied with reports on the labor market situation 
in both local and State areas. Each month the 
schools receive the Division’s ‘“‘Labor Market News 
Letter.” Where possible complete sets of Job Descrip- 
tion Leaflets have been loaned to the school libraries. 
Copies of ““The Job Guide For Young Workers” 
and other suitable leaflets and pamphlets developed 
by the Bureau of Employment Security are made 
available to the schools. The old edition of the 
DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TiTLEs, Parts I and 
II have been donated to the schools. In some in- 
stances, where time and staff permit, special surveys 
in entry occupations have been done on an informal 
basis between schools and employment offices. 

In several areas, employment office counselors 
and interviewers attend staff meetings of school 
counselors; in all offices school counselors have 
visited employment offices, meeting staff people and 
learning of the local office procedure. 

Realistic Service to Youth—In Massachusetts we are 
convinced that the basis of a year-round service to 
youth is the cooperative employment office-school 
program. It unites the two agencies into a working 
unit’ with a definite responsibility for youth. It 
effects in an orderly manner the important transition 
from school life to the working world. Introduced 
and assisted by the school, which the youth has known 
for many years, he meets the employment service 
under the best conditions as the agency which stands 
ready to assist him in attaining his job objective. 
He gets the feeling that although he is losing the 
school and its associations, he is meeting a new ally 
with friendly people to whom he can come and discuss 


job prospects and receive understanding and help. 


It is in this spirit that the staff of the local offices 
of the Division of Employment Security and the 
officials, guidance, and teaching personnel of the 
public and parochial schools of Massachusetts enter 
into the fourth year of cooperation in the guidance 
and placement of youth. 
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Partipating in the course for Florida State Employment Service Counselors are: standing, left to right: Dr. Barry Fagin, the 


professor; Dr. 


Fairing, General Extension Division of Florida; and L’Engle Hartridge, State Supervisor of Counseling. 


Seated, left to right: Charles E. Odell, National Chief of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing; Dr. Fons A. Hathaway, 


State Director; and Dana T. Leitch, Chief of Special Services. 


Florida Counselors Go to School 


By DANA T. LEITCH 


Chief of Special Services 


Florida State Employment Service 


OUNSELORS of the Florida State Employment 

Service went back to school July 16 through 28. 

Probably many of them had not expected to find 
themselves school boys and school girls again, and 
some found it rather strenuous, but in the end all 
agreed that it had been a most stimulating and 
worth-while experience. 

The Employment Service has excellent training 
materials of a procedural type for employment 
counselors, but a need had been apparent for some 
time for greater knowledge of what might be called 
the academic and professional sides of counseling. 
Such knowledge would be of value not only in helping 
the ES Counselors to obtain a broader background 
and greater knowledge of their field, but also it would 
be invaluable in dealing with school counselors and 
counselors in other agencies who use tests and coun- 
seling techniques different from our own. Emphasis 
on higher professional standards for counselors by 
the National Vocational Guidance Association and 
the Headquarters Office of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security served to emphasize this need. 
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Accordingly, Dr. Fons A. Hathaway, Director of 
the Florida State Employment Service, decided some 
months ago to investigate the possibility of a summer 
training course for employment counselors at the 
University of Florida to help meet this need. He 
and the writer traveled to Gainesville to confer 
with Dr. W. M. Wise, Dean of Student Personnel, 
and Dr. E. D. Hinckley, Head of the Psychology 
Department, who were largely instrumental in setting 
up this course at the University, in overcoming the 
numerous administrative difficulties which were 
encountered in planning a course of this type, and 
in arranging for the University to give academic 
credit for the course. Dr. Barry Fagin was chosen 
to conduct the course. Dr. Fagin has familiarity 
with all aspects of the employment counseling pro- 
gram, having taken his degree in Vocational Guidance 
from Columbia University and been employed by 
the California State Employment Service. 

The inauguration of such a course was enthusias- 
tically approved by both Raymond E. Barnes, Chair- 
man of the Florida Industrial Commission and 
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Ernest L. Marbury, Regional Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, thus eliminating any prob- 
lem of administrative approval within the agency. 
The payment of travel and per diem expenses to the 
counselors was approved. Such travel was organized 
in the most economical way possible in order to 
conserve funds. 


\ conference was then held between Dr. Fagin, 
L'Engle Hartridge, State Supervisor of Counseling, 
and the writer regarding the specific content of the 
course. It was decided that the course would not 
duplicate any ES training materials but would be 
confined to providing the counselors with a frame- 
work of general information on counseling within 
which they could better understand their own role 
as ES counselors. The final program included the 
following major topics: 

1. Introduction to Employment Counseling.—Nature 
of counseling problems; discussion of the social, 
economic, and psychological aspects of vocational 
guidance and employee selection; implications for 
community relationships between schools, employ- 
ment agencies, and industry. Charles E. Odell, 
Chief, Division of Counseling, Selective Placement 
and Testing of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, visited the course and was guest speaker during 
this portion of the program. He spoke on the place 
of the Employment Service in a community guidance 
program, emphasizing that the community program 
should be so organized as to render maximum service 
to the client rather than attempting to center the 
program in any one agency. 

2. Theory and Practice of Vocational Testing. —Prin- 
ciples of aptitude, interest, and personality testing; 
introduction to statistical methods; procedures of 
test standardization and validation; laboratory work 
in procedures for scoring, scaling, and norming of 
test data. Dr. Robert J. Anderson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University, served as guest 
speaker on test standardization and validation. 


3. Use of Tests in Counseling and Selection —Brief 
reviews of research with various types of tests giving 
emphasis to interpretation and evaluation; clinical, 
educational, and industrial use of tests. A consider- 
able number of commercial tests widely used by 
schools and other agencies were reviewed by the 
counselors. Dr. John V. McQuitty, University 
Examiner, spoke to the group regarding the possible 
use by employment counselors of Educational Testing 
Service tests regularly given in Florida high schools. 

4. Industrial Techniques——Placement and utilization 
of personnel, job evaluation, time and motion studies, 
and work simplification. Dr. Robert J. Cummings, 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, and 
Dr. Thomas J. Luck, Assistant Professor of Labor 
Feonomics and Personnel Management, served as 
guest speakers on this portion of the program. 


5. Principles of Interviewing and Counseling —Theory 
0! various approaches to counseling problems and 
implications for practice. Laboratory sessions in- 
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cluded a practicum in counseling techniques. The 
theories of the nondirective approach were empha- 
sized under this topic. 

Regional Director Marbury and FSES Director 
Hathaway also visited the classes and gave inspira- 
tional talks on the importance and value of Employ- 
ment Service counseling. 

Attending the course were 20 Employment Service 
counselors, 1 Vocational Rehabilitation counselor, 
the State Supervisor of Counseling, and the writer. 
The class met for 3 hours each morning of the 2-week 
period for lectures, and 3 hours each afternoon for 
laboratory work which included the administration 
and interpretation of various tests, the viewing of 
several films, and the discussion of counseling cases. 
COUNSELING AND PsycHoLocy, by Blum and Balin- 
sky, was used as a text for the course, and extensive 
library reading was assigned. A credit of 2 semester 
hours in psychology was granted by the University 
for satisfactory completion of the course. 

Most of the counselors lived in the University 
dormitories, ate in the University cafeteria, and 
otherwise got the real atmosphere of life on the cam- 
pus. Much credit is due to Dr. R. L. Fairing of the 
General Extension Division of Florida for his excel- 
lent arrangement of all the physical details, even 
to providing a social event at nearby Glen Springs. 

During and at the conclusion of the course, all 
of those attending expressed the belief that the infor- 
mation and ideas obtained would be of great benefit 
in their day-to-day work, and that even greater 
good would result from. the inspiration received 
for increased self-improvement and professional pride 
in Employment Service counseling. It is the hope 
and aim of the Florida State Employment Service 
that this shall be but the first of a series of courses, 
including courses in other fields than counseling, 
aimed at improving the quality of service to our 
applicants, 





FEDERAL CAREER TRAINING 


and juniors opportunities to take part in special training 

programs in various Federal agencies where the students 
may become familiar with Government operations, will be 
filled through an examination announced late in October by 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Positions in chemistry, physics, mathematics, metallurgy, and 
various branches of engineering, will be filled through the 
examination. Appointments may lead to permanent civil- 
service status and lifetime careers in the Federal service. 


Applications will be accepted by the Commission until early 
in December when the filing period will close. Persons qualify- 
ing will receive summer appointments beginning in June 1952, 
or during other periods if the students are in cooperative courses. 
Upon successful completion of the summer work, the students 
may be given leave of absence to continue their college work. 
Many students return to summer employment each year, 
receiving promotions resulting from their higher qualifications 
gained through work experience and education. 


S ind js AID TRAINEE jobs, offering college sophomores and 
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This group from the local office staff did the planning and reviewed all problems arising from individual cases. Left to 





right: Irl H. Starr, Manager; August J. Rose, Field Representative; Virginia M. Borgen, Interviewer, in charge of testing; 


and O. E. Tiller, Acting Counselor. 


We Counsel High School Students 


By AUGUST J. ROSE 


Interviewer, Fairmont, Minn. Local Office 


Division of Employment and Security 


OUR counties along the extreme south central 
border of the State comprise the Fairmont, 
Minn. local office area. Predominately in an 
agricultural area, most of the industries in the rural 
communities are directly related to agriculture. 
Hybrid seed corn growers, flax straw processors, and 
canning factories employ several thousand people, 
but only for a relatively short season when these 
products are processed. Seasonal jobs for these 
local companies offer very little in the way of a 
vocational goal for an ambitious youngster. Grad- 
uating high-school students in this area do not have 
an opportunity to learn directly or indirectly about 
the wide variety of jobs such as are found in the 
metropolitan centers. Thus, Employment Service 
counselors in Fairmont must be prepared to discuss 
fields of work about which the students know little. 
There are 28 high schools in the local office area, 
the most distant being 81 miles from Fairmont. 
During our rather severe winters with snow, ice, and 
blizzard conditions, distances are a factor when 
dealing with our schools. Weather conditions may 
cause cancellations, reschedules, and additional visits 


nN 
nN 


to the schools to complete counseling cases with 
students in need of this service. 

In the more heavily populated centers, employment 
counseling, other than that offered by the Employ- 
ment Service, is often available to people with 
vocational problems. This is not so in Fairmont. 
There is a very real need in this area for active 
vocational counseling, and we in the Employment Serv- 
ice are endeavoring to fill that need. As one school 
superintendent has said, ‘‘We have no one on the 
faculty who has either the time, the information, 
or the tools to do any real counseling with our stu- 
dents. Your office is doing a fine service by devoting 
all this time. There isn’t any other place where we 
could send these seniors for job information such as 
you have. We really appreciate this service.” 


Although we have had a counseling program in 
effect for a number of years, during the 1948-49 
school term we intensified our program and went 
directly into seven schools of the area. School 
administrators assisted in selecting the students to 
be counseled; local office personnel further screened 
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Virginia M. Borgen of the local office counsels a high school 
senior. 


the students, administered tests, and conducted the 
counseling interviews. In an_ effort to provide 


tangible records of our counseling program to the 


school faculty, the local office worked out an individual 
summary report for each counselee stating the problem 
and plan. These reports were incorporated in a 
booklet and sent to the schools for their reference. 


The successful results obtained from our first 
counseling efforts stimulated similar interest in 
other schools throughout the area and we began 
to receive additional requests for service. This 
acceptance of our program by school officials was 
an incentive for increased activity. During the 
following school year we participated in a more 
ambitious program, holding counseling interviews 
in 13 schools, where 308 seniors were counseled. 
As in the previous year, the school faculty assisted 
in the selection of counselees. 

Ihe State Chief of Technical Services conducted 
two counseling seminars in the local office to which 
we invited representatives of each of the schools. 
During these sessions school officials were informed 
of the entire counseling program. The GENERAL 
AptiruDE TEstT BATTERY, in particular, was fully 
explained. We felt that the schools could do a 
better job of screening for counseling needs if they 
knew the occupational fields covered by the GATB 
and if they were better informed about our counseling 
process. A condensed copy of Part I of the Guide 
to the use of the GATB was given to each school. 
A report form, made up in the local office, gave the 
school the results of the counseling interview plus 
the patterns for which the counselees qualified. 

We felt that a different method of selecting students 
for counseling interviews might prove more satis- 
factory. So early in the 1950-51 school year we 
scheduled the schools for application-taking of all 
seniors who intended to enter the labor market. 
The procedure finally adopted in contacting the 
schools and conducting interviews was as follows: 
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Virginia M. Borgen of the Fairmont, Minn., local office explains 
the advantages of counseling for high school seniors to Frank 


Budde, a school official. 


First: The initial step was a visit to the school 
superintendent. ‘This visit was of utmost importance 
and often involved considerable salesmanship. We 
must sell the program, and yet not oversell it. We 
found that some school people became overenthu- 
siastic and thus did not fully recognize the limitations 
of our program. ‘The visits came early in the school 
term so that schedules could be arranged properly. 

Second: A talk was arranged for all seniors in 
each school explaining the functions of the Employ- 
ment Service and the facilities available to them. 
This was followed by monitored self-applications 
for those students who intended to enter the labor 
market, followed by a review with each student 
individually to decide whether or not he had a 
vocational problem. We also decided whether he 
would benefit from administration of occupational 
tests, would be helped by the counseling interview, 
needed placement assistance only, or whether he 
needed no help. A testing schedule was made 
for a later date for those who needed this service. 

Third: With sufficient testing equipment on hand, 
including 14 apparatus boards, we made trips to 
the schools to conduct tests making significant use 
of the GATB. On the same trip we conducted 
interviews for those students to whom we did not 
administer tests, but who would benefit by direct 
counseling. 

Fourth: This step was completed in the local 
office prior to the counseling interview in the school. 
The manager and all interviewers who were assigned 
a particular school participated in a round-table 
discussion, formulating tentative solutions to the 
counseling problems. In this manner the final 
interview with the applicant was made shorter and 
easier. 

Fifth: This was the final interview, which included 
the interpretation of the GATB. Prior to the coun- 
seling interview, information which the schools were 
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able to supply was posted on the application cards. 
The adequacy of the data in school records varied 
considerably from school to school, ranging from 
mere grades in school subjects to individual student 
cumulative record folders giving information on 
grades, expressed interests, Kuder profiles, I. Q. 
tests, family history, personal information, vocational 
plans, personality characteristics based on teachers’ 
ratings, and other pertinent data. Needless to say, 
the more complete the school information, the easier 
the counseling process. 

We revised the local office form for the individual 
counselee to include a one-line explanation for each 
of the 20 Occupational Aptitude Patterns, in terms 
of its occupational coverage. This had been suggested 
by one of the high school principals. He said that 
students often had difficulty remembering the names 
of the fields in which they showed aptitude. The 
names of the patterns were, of course, just composite 
titles of the whole field. If a student wished more 
information, he could see the school official who had 
the condensation of Part I of the GATB listing all 
the jobs in each pattern. We invited the students 
to visit the local office from time to time for additional 
information as needed. 

During the 1950-51 school year, we conducted 
counseling interviews in 14 schools involving 316 
seniors. After one beginning year and two inten- 
sified years, we have not yet been able to offer coun- 
seling at the site to all schools. Students in schools 
not on our counseling schedule are invited, however, 
to come into the Fairmont local office for this service 
on their own initiative. As we call on school officials, 
we advocate the maintenance of student records for 
5 years in order that we may evaluate the long-term 
results of our counseling program. It has been the 


Outstanding Cooperation —— 


custom in several of our schools for the principal to 
talk briefly with each senior about his vocational 
plan. We have found that these principals often 
express appreciation for the material we have given 
them as a result of our counseling interviews. 

Special counseling service to high school seniors 
saves considerable time for the student seeking j|iis 


niche in our economy. He is placed in a job more 
quickly and more satisfactorily. About the middle 
of April each year we contact each counselee who 
had indicated he planned to enter the labor market 
in June and learn if there has been any change 
in his vocational choice. An intensified job campaign 
for those applicants is then started by: 

1. Reviewing application cards with employers. 

2. Listing the qualifications and vocational choices 
in our Weekly Labor Market Bulletin. 

3. Listing the qualifications of the students with 
our Employment Security Representatives within 
the four-county area. 

4. An intensified effort by the local office staff 
in promptly securing suitable jobs for these individuals, 
A real effort was made in each case this last spring 
to help the student secure a permanent job in his 
chosen vocation. Those who could not be placed 
immediately were often offered temporary jobs while 
the Employment Service continued to search for 
suitable employment for them. 

The ertire counseling program was so closely tied 
in with our regular itinerant service that additional 
travel expense was very small. The heavy portion 
of the program was accomplished at the time of the 
year when Employment Service activities were at the 
seasonal low in Minnesota, so staff time was utilized 
more fully. 


Defense Skills Through Clearance 


By ARTHUR MORGAN 


State Clearance Supervisor 
California State Employment Service 


T THE time of our entry into the Korean conflict, 

California had approximately 274,000 unem- 
ployed persons and fewer than 900 nonagricul- 
tural job openings in clearance. Almost immedi- 
ately our local offices were drained of certain skills 
and began turning to clearance to find the needed 
classifications. By October our number of unem- 
ployed had dropped to 143,000 and more than 5,000 
nonagricultural job openings were in clearance. 
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This overnight demand was created by the initial 
impact of the Korean affair which was probably felt 
with greater force here on the West coast than in the 
rest of the United States. This was due largely to 
our geographical location, since the jumping-off point 
for the bulk of the shipments of both materiel and 
personnel was the West Coast. 

The immediate expansion of our shipping facilities 
went hand in hand with the highly accelerated activ- 
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ities of ordnance, ammunition and supply depots; the 
renoval and overhaul of ships from mothball status; 
the reactivation of airfields and the establishment and 
maintenance of the Korean airlift. All these activ- 
ities required additional skilled workers. The calling 
up of reserve organizations by the various branches 
of the armed services heightened the critical skills 
aspect of the situation by removing a sizeable number 
of skilled men from the civilian labor force. Our need 
was immediate and, as could be expected, the hue 
and cry for more workers, skilled workers, came 
quickly. 

Our bi-weekly report of active clearance orders 
gradually took on the appearance of an ‘“‘inventory”’ 
as our local offices went into action. Publicity was 
stepped up, the “‘bushes were beaten.’ We insti- 
tuted a “priority” clearance order for use within the 
State to emphasize the needs of certain Government 
installations, aircraft manufacturers, and other de- 
fense establishments. The use of the priority clear- 
ance order succeeded in getting back into defense 
work many former war workers, who had gone into 


other lines of endeavor upon completion of war work- 


during World War II. 

Although our present and future needs will include 
many thousands of production workers (who, for the 
most part are available locally), the first flush of 
recruitment activity reflected the need for skilled 
workers for repair, overhaul, and maintenance. 
This was augmented by the need for workers who 
could be classified into two groups as follows: (1) 
Workers to perform design, developmental and 
experimental work, and (2) workers to be engaged 
in the tooling-up processes. 


Training Urged 


lt might be well to mention here that the hand- 
writing on the wall was recognized early. We began 
almost immediately to inform major employers re- 
garding the potential labor supply picture and en- 
courage (more accurately, urge) that training and 
refresher courses be instituted for as many of the 
craft occupations as possible and that job break-down 
and in-plant upgrading be utilized. 

At the outset of hostilities some employers were 
not able to grasp the realization of a limited labor 
supply, even in selected skills. It was difficult for 
some to conceive that needed workers in substantial 
numbers would not be easily available, here or else- 
where. Memories of the vast supply of labor avail- 
able just prior to the outbreak of World War II were 
naturally strong. The important difference was, of 
course, that some 7} million persons were figur- 
atively, if not literally, pounding at the employers’ 
doors for jobs at that time. Figures issued shortly 
after Korea indicated 24 million such unemployed. 


At the present time practically all our major air- 
craft plants, many of the military installations and 
other employers engaged in essential activity have 
training programs in full swing. 

California’s supply of needed skills was quickly 
exhausted. We then began to call upon other States 
for assistance. In the 6-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, California employers had been accom- 
modated in 83 cities by 31 States. A total of 128 
positive recruitment visits had been concluded. This 
was in addition to our own intrastate efforts which 
included 121 positive recruitment commitments in 48 
cities in California. This represented a substantial 
increase in clearance activity. Telegrams and tele- 
types were transmitted and received in “‘batches;” 
preference was given the clearance unit in the mimeo- 
graphing of orders, and by mail control. The pro- 
fessional and clerical staff worked zs long as necessary 
each day to keep heads above water. This meant 
that frequently our quitting time was 8 or 9 p. m. 
Understandably, some errors, omissions, and plain 
“‘boners’”? were bound to occur under the pressure. 
We, in California, appreciate the tolerance exhibited 
by the other States in those matters. 

At this point it might be interesting to show the 
increase in the volume of clearance activity during 
the last 6 months of 1950. These figures are for 
nonagricultural activity only. 


Referrals Placements 
fg ee ere ere TT re 17, 692 5, 766 
second 6 months. ... 2... 2.6.02: 38,302 14,313 


The cooperation of the other States and the various 
offices of the Bureau has been outstanding. The 
prompt, effective, and courteous service rendered 
California employers is something for which every 
member of the State Employment Service agencies 
concerned can take prideful credit. In addition and 
perhaps even more important is the high opinion and 
the esteem generated in the minds of employers 
towards the various State agencies, as an affiliated 
employment service. Certainly not during the entire 
period of World War II did employers express such 
high regard and appreciation of the services of the 
various State employment agencies as has been the 
case since Korea. During this critical period, when 
shortages in many classifications have plagued the 
majority of our States, we have proved ourselves to 
be an affiliated service in purpose and achievement 
as well as in name. It is not possible to say what 
damaging effects would have resulted had we not 
had the sincere and selfless cooperation of the other 
States. In essence it represents the value of our 
joint contribution to date to the mobilization of our 
national resources of manpower in order to meet the 
urgent needs of today. 
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Under New Social Security Law . . . 





Nearly 5 Million 
Self-Employed 
Have OASI Rights 


s THE time for filing of 1951 Federal income tax 
ae draws nearer, the informing of self- 

employed persons of their rights and obligations 
under the new Social Security law continues to be a 
major task of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. People who work for themselves, with the 
exception of farm operators and certain excluded pro- 
fessional groups, will make their first report on their 
net earnings from self-employment, and pay their 
social security tax when they file their 1951 Federal 
income tax return on or before March 15,1952. The 
income tax form will include a special section for re- 
porting these earnings; at the time of filing, the social 
security tax of 2% percent will be due in full. 

While nearly 5 million self-employed people are 
affected by the new law, many of them do not yet 
realize that this personal and family insurance pro- 
tection has been extended to them. Some people 
who work for themselves in unincorporated trades or 
businesses do not undertand that for them old-age 
and survivors insurance is now obligatory. 

When the new law went into effect on January 1, 
1951, every one of the approximately 5 million self- 
employed was automatically brought under social 
security. If net earnings from a trade or business 
are $400 or more in a calendar or fiscal year, a report 
must be made and the social security tax paid. The 
maximum annual earnings that can be credited to 
a social security account, and upon which taxes are 
payable, are $3,600. 

The magnitude of the task of getting this infor- 
mation to the individuals affected is apparent. While 
the cooperation of trade associations has been solicited 
in the informational program, many self-employed 





their occupation, or the restricted size of the enter- 
prise, cannot be reached through this medium. 


Federal income tax form will include a special section for self-employed 
to report earnings. 
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people, because of the individualistic character of 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Ad estions and Answers 





Old-Age 
and 
Survivors 





This booklet is designed to answer most of the questions about 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance asked by those newly covered 
and those whose protection has been increased by the new law. 


For example, a woman self-employed as sole oper- 
ator or partner of a beauty shop probably belongs 
to a business association and can be informed of her 
new social security through the organization’s trade 
publication. On the other hand, the woman self- 
employed as a dressmaker, or rooming-house oper-f | 
ator, may belong to no association. Informing her 
of her rights and obligations under the new social 
security law is more difficult. 

Obviously, many people are still confused about 
the meaning of the term “self-employed.” Because} | 
old-age and survivors insurance under the old law 
was restricted to employees in commerce and indus-} © 
try, there is a rather widespread tendency to think} , 
that self-employment coverage is restricted to the} . 
same enterprises. A person operating a filling station, 
neighborhood grocery store, or tailoring shop canf | 
easily understand that his self-employment work} | 
has been brought under social security. On thef | 
other hand, people working for themselves as free- 
lance writers, designers, artists, or photographers} , 
may not so readily realize that the new law appliesf , 
equally to their occupations. 
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Many people now self-employed already have 
social security credits from wages in jobs covered 
by the old law or from active military service in 
World War II. These credits can be combined with 
their earnings in self-employment after 1950 to 
determine their insured standing. Because of cer- 
tain provisions in the new law, however, it may be 
to their advantage to base their insured standing 
solely on their self-employment earnings after 1950. 
The first is the provision under which earnings up 
to $3,600 a year can be credited to a social security 
account. Before 1951, only wages up to $3,000 
in covered employment could be credited. The new 
law also gives insured standing to anyone who has 
been in work covered by the law for not less than 
1', years and for a period equal to at least one-half 
the time after 1950 and up to the time of death or 
retirement. In case of either of these events, after 
mid-1952, monthly benefits could be based on the 
insured worker’s self-employment earnings, regard- 
less of any social security credits he may have had 
from covered employment. This would be done if 


his self-employment earnings indicated a_ higher 
benefit rate. 


A self-employed person who has no social security 
wage credits may become insured as early as April 
1952 because of self-employment alone. 


Self-employment earnings in the year a claim is 
filed count toward making a payment possible but 
do not count toward figuring the amount of benefits. 
Where payments are based on self-employment alone, 
at least 2 years’ earnings are usually needed to make 
possible the largest benefit payment. 


For this reason the social security office will examine 
each retirement claim filed by a self-employed person 
during 1952 to determine whether the amount of the 
payment would be increased if the claim were filed 
in 1953. If so, the social security office will point 
out the advantage of postponing the application 
until 1953, and the retired person may decide whether 
or not to do so. If the application is postponed until 


January 1953, back payments are made at that time 


for any months of retirement after June 1952. 


“Careers Calling” 


By RODMOND S. MAHAFFY 


Supervisor of Training 


Delaware Unemployment Compensatian Commission 


for the finale of a 6-week series of a vocational 

guidance telecast entitled ‘‘Careers Calling,” 
which featured officials of the Delaware State Em- 
ployment Service and which was produced last spring 
by the Department of Child Development and 
Guidance of the Wilmington, Del., Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The program was developed by Thomas W. Mul- 
rooney, director of the department, who was assisted 
by Dr. Victor Mankin, the department’s vocational 
counselor. The Delaware State Employment Service 
(Unemployment Compensation Commission) was 
represented by Miss Margaret J. Seitz, supervisor of 
counseling, and Rodmond S. Mahaffy, training super- 
visor. The students were Barbara Dunn of Brown 
Vocational School, Alfred Turner of Howard High 
School, and Ray Rashti of P. S. DuPont High School, 
with Dr. Mankin acting as moderator, on the “‘Jobs 
for Everyone”’ telecast. 

The high school students had prepared the questions 
on subjects in which they were most interested. The 
questions ranged from broad generalities such as: 
“What are the functions of the Commission’s Employ- 


Je FOR EVERYONE” was the appropriate title 
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ment Service?” (of course, to be answered in 1 
minute); ““Do most employers require a high school 
education?’’; ‘‘How much importance is attached to 
school records, marks, and character references by 
employers?” to specific questions such as: ‘‘What 
does the future hold for qualified Negroes?”’ On this 
last question, it was possible to give a very promising 
answer. 

Further questions raised by the students were: 
“In what field is the most employment offered, and 
what. kind of training is necessary for that particular 
field?” ‘‘Is apprenticeship necessary in most manual 
labor jobs or only on semiskilled and skilled jobs?” 
‘*Are jobs easy or hard to get now?”” Miss Dunn was 
particularly interested in the possibilities for women 
and asked the question, ‘‘Having the same training, 
is it possible for a woman to earn as much money as 
a man?” 

In answering the questions, the Employment Service 
representatives, in the limited time allowed, tried to 
give a broad idea of the services rendered by the 
agency and particularly those services that apply to 
high school graduates. Their participation was par- 
ticularly appropriate, since the Delaware Unemploy- 
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The television program in progress. 


ment Compensation Commission is the first to esta- 
lish a State-wide program of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY to all high school graduates preparing 
to enter the labor market. Throughout the State of 
Delaware high school seniors, interested in jobs after 
graduation, had been given the GATB, and at the 
time of the telecast were being interviewed and re- 
ferred to specific jobs by the Commission’s local office 
staff. Employers, especially in the Wilmington area, 
were most cooperative with the Employment Service 
and wanted to hire these high school graduates. 

The students showed great interest in the general 
aptitude testing and what such tests might reveal. 
During the telecast, a demonstration was given of the 
manual dexterity test. 

The entire program was enthusiastically received 
and favorably commented on by students, parents, 
employers, and school authorities. The Department 
of Guidance for the public schools is hopeful of putting 
on a longer program along the same lines in the next 
school year. Writing to Mr. Albert Stetser, chairman- 
executive director of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission which includes the Delaware State 
Employment Service, Director Mulrooney of the 
Department of Guidance said: 

As our school year approaches an end, it again becomes my 
pleasure to thank you and your staff for the excellent cooper- 
ation which has been given our Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Guidance during the past school year. 


The planning of the program by Mr. Joseph Scannell, the 
administration of the tests by Mr. Rodmond Mahaffy, with the 
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assistance of Mrs. Alice Ringland and Mrs. Mae Hearn, and 
the interpretation of the results and interviewing of the students 
by Miss Margaret Seitz were carried out most expeditiously 
and effectively to the complete satisfaction of our principals 
and counselors. We know that your program will result in 
better placement for high school graduates and give them more 
opportunity to progress in a job which suits their abilities. 


We are looking forward to a continuation of this excellent 
cooverative endeavor in the interests of our high school students. 





U.S. Arr Force Overseas EMPLOYMENT 
(Continued from page 16) 


to keep current on employers’ needs in the area and 
is entirely familiar with the local labor picture. 

Third, get complete information about the job, 
transportation arrangements, and living quarters. 
If positive recruitment is to be arranged, ask the 
employer whether he desires supplemental adver- 
tising and if so, get complete details. Furthermore, 
and of great importance, plan positive recruitment 
far enough ahead so that ample advance notice may 
be given to the applicant-holding office, thereby 
permitting the Employment Service to give maximum 
assistance. Half-way planning, insufficient job in- 
formation, and short-notice arrangements will give 
only unsatisfactory results. 

Fourth, every local office has an obligation to make 
full use of the Clearance System in recruiting work- 
ers for employers, toward the objective of helping to 
achieve maximum_utilization of the Nation’s man- 
power. 
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Placement section of the Jackson, Miss. local office. 


Supply State Is Clearance-Minded 


By ORVILLE C. HORNE 


Clearance and Procedures Officer 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


YOON after the Korean incident, it became ap- 
S parent that our State would soon return to a 
position of labor-supply area for defense skills. 
This swing seemed logical since during World War 
I! many of our applicants acquired skills which were 
usuable only in war production and, as was the case 
during that period, Mississippi is still minus large 
defense establishments. 

Looking over our stock-in-trade, available appli- 
cants, we determined that we had a considerable 
supply of reasonably qualified professional, skilled, 
and semiskilled workers, and that this supply of 
applicants far exceeded our actual or potential sup- 
ply of job openings; therefore, in order that we 
might more effectively utilize our available man- 
power, we immediately began a concerted effort to 
expose a higher percentage of our applicants to 
clearance job openings. 

‘in order that all available manpower might be 
utilized, our first approach was that of focusing 
atiention more directly on the ‘Service to Appli- 
cants’ program through an expanded use of Form 
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ES-567—Request for Job Opening. Through direct 
contact with local offices by the area supervisors and 
by the clearance supervisor, as well as through the 
avenue of written instructions, local offices were 
urged to expose all qualified available applicants 
who possessed defense skills to all clearance openings, 
with particular attention to the job_ possibilities 
offered through the avenue of the Form 567. 

All offices were notified that, effective immediately, 
Forms 567 would not only be screened against job 
inventories currently held by the State office but, if 
no opening was found for the applicant on current 
inventories, the 567 would be held pending the 
receipt of inventories for another period, at which 
time the 567 would again be screened against new 
inventories. If, after the third group of inventories 
was received, an opening was not found, the Form 
567 would be returned to the applicant-holding 
office with this information. This procedure was 
based upon the assumption that in the intervening 
time the applicant might be placed locally; but in 
the event he remained available, this process would 
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insure repeated immediate exposure to jobs in de- 
mand areas throughout the validity period of his 
application. This produced considerably accelerated 
use of Forms 567 and resulted in the finding of numer- 
ous job openings for applicants, some of whom would 
not have been placed through the regular procedure. 

Naturally, we alerted all offices to the fact that we 
must “begin immediately to take positive actions to 
meet the mobilization problems of the current 
situation.”’ This was accomplished through a series 
of special mobilization bulletins, from one of which 
the above quotation is taken. The content of this 
series of bulletins is restricted to matters of informa- 
tion, decisions, policies, and procedures having a bear- 
ing upon Employment Security responsibilities in the 
preparedness program. These bulletins deal with em- 
ployer relations activities and placement process 
activities, with separate attention being focused on 
the clearance phase. We emphasize prevention of 
disruptive recruitment practices, information concern- 
ing essential activities and critical occupations, coordi- 
nation of recruitment activities for various types of 
military establishments or employers having defense 
contracts, and other phases of recruitment. All these 
actions are aimed toward fully informing our staff 
members of the part they are expected to play in 
the mobilization program. 

All offices were instructed to determine the labor 
demands which would be made on them by local 
plants which were expanding facilities. 

After our own needs were known, we compiled and 
transmitted to all local offices, in chart form, a com- 
posite list of essential skills, asking that each office 
furnish us with information as to anticipated surpluses 
of active applicants on file for each listed skill. This 
information revealed potential sources of recruitment 
for other States. 

Looking toward the future requirements of the 
defense effort, a plan was formulated and entered into 
with colleges and trade schools in the State whereby 
we gather and furnish to them periodically informa- 
tion showing the principal current and anticipated 
occupational demands. This information is being 
used by the schools in forecasting the need for changes 
in certain courses of study and training plans in certain 
professions, trades, and skills to meet the changing 
demands for manpower in the defense effort. 


Caution Needed 


At all times we have readily accepted all orders for 
workers needed in the defense effort, but at the same 
time we have requested our local offices to exercise 
caution in the planning of the recruitment program 
as it pertains principally to newspaper advertising and 
to adhere to established principles and practices of 
positive recruitment. 

To date, our volume of clearance activity has not 
yet reached the heights we expect in future months. 
We assume that industrial States have, in general, 
passed the planning phase and are now in the tooling 
phase of the mobilization program. Thus, as a 
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supply State, we are concerned with the producti: » 
phase which will soon come. It is an accepted fa 
that with this production demand will come ‘“‘volum 
recruitment. Thus, we have attempted to profit by 
our experiences during the current demand peri 

when only technical and skilled workmen are bei: 
recruited, so that when the mass hiring gets und: 
way, our clearance machinery will be running 
smoothly. 


_o 
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Prepare for the Big Pull 


We realize that the cogs in the machinery of the 
supply areas must be carefully meshed with those | 
the order-holding areas. Lack of coordination 
interagency efforts is not so grevious when recruit- 
ment of relatively small numbers of workers is in- 
volved; however, unless the machinery of positive 
recruitment is greased for the big pull of volume 
demands, the applicant-holding area will not be 
able to produce its potential. 

Since June 1950, we in the applicant-holding areas 
have seen signs of improvement in procedure and in 
general knowledge of the recruitment techniques of 
the employer representatives who visit our offices; 
however, we feel a real need for better coordination 
of recruitment schedules, better methods of selecting 
points of recruitment, and better follow-through on 
the part of the demand areas. 

Our major problems have resulted when order- 
holding offices have requested that we accept positive 
recruitment itineraries with as little as 2 days’ notice; 
when order-holding offices have sent, or requested, 
recruitment itinerary revisions within hours after 
the first itinerary was established; when itineraries 
were canceled by the employer and notification of 
such action was not channeled to the supply areas 
prior to the time the recruiter was due in the local 
office, where, as on one occasion, some 100 applicants 
had been awaiting interviews; and, where itineraries 
were requested and granted for employer representa- 
tives who were concerned more with making “good 
will” tours than with filling plant openings. 

Naturally, some of these situations were entirely 
beyond the control of the order-holding office; how- 
ever, it is likely that some of them may have stemmed 
from lack of a positive, business-like approach by 
the order-holding office to the employer in planning 
the recruitment; or they may have developed because 
of the failure of the employer to understand the pro- 
cedures involved or to recognize his responsibility 
in carrying out the recruitment itinerary as scheduled; 
or it might have been a failure of the order-holding 
office to obtain and properly evaluate anticipated 
hiring requirements sufficiently in advance to make 
proper plans for meeting shortages. We believe that 
full responsibility can be placed on no single level. 
It is the responsibility of all levels to insure an orderly 
method for clearance planning and execution, and 
in the months ahead, we must all give more atten- 
tion to these important factors. 

Although this article is pointed toward recruitment 
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of industrial skills rather than agricultural skills, yet 
we in Mississippi are quite proud of the success with 
which the clearance of farm labor has been handled 
with a minimum of procedural difficulties. The 
orderly movement of great volumes of seasonal labor 
has been possible only because of the advance planning 
that has been done through cooperation of all inter- 
esied parties, which include local, State, regional, 
and national offices and employer and employee 
groups. Is it within the scope of good reasoning for 
us to deduce that the same basic methods which have 
proved successful in agricultural clearance can be 
generally applied to industrial defense recruitment? 
We believe so. 


Certainly, this is no small undertaking since 
geographic expanse, length of applicant availability, 
and duration of employment are only a few of the 
factors which must be considered in preparing such 
master plans of action; however, until such informa- 
tion is available to all interested levels of operation, 
we cannot, with any reasonable assurance of success, 
undertake an all-out recruitment program. 

The supply States have been heartened in recent 
months by the budgetary recognition given the clear- 
ance “acceptance.” This stimulus to all-out effort 
by supply areas might well be given ‘booster shots” 
of more carefully planned recruitment in the difficult 
months which no doubt are ahead. 


A Look at Problems in Clearance Recruitment 


By J. W. HARRIS 


Assistant Clearance Officer 


Employment Security Department, Seattle, Wash. 


HE present shortage of skilled workers for the 

defense program is the subject of countless con- 

ferences, all the way from board meetings to 
street-corner conversations. This shortage, which we 
expect will continue and grow more acute, has 
resulted in new emphasis being placed on programs 
to uncover hidden skills and to facilitate the move- 
ment of workers from less essential employment to 
defense work. This has meant activity in the clear- 
ance field—a constant search for qualified workers 
needed when the work to be done cannot be under- 
taken by partially trained or untrained applicants 
who may be available locally. 

The outbreak of the conflict in Korea created im- 
mediate manpower problems in the West and Pacific 
Northwest. The bulk of the needed reinforcements 
in men and materials were processed through Western 
ports and military installations. The urgent call for 
skilled workers to rehabilitate and ‘“demothball’’ 
military camps, ships, planes, guns, tanks, and other 
equipment quickly absorbed the unemployed surplus. 
By comparison with the unemployed surplus available 
when we entered World War II, this pre-Korea 
surplus was small and contained few skilled workers. 

The next step was clearance. But it was difficult 
to write effective clearance orders when the need first 
arose. After employers had been convinced that the 
needed help was not available locally, we offered 
clearance as a possible means of recruiting it. Em- 
ployers were reluctant to use clearance because of 
tme and expense factors involved. We explained the 
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necessity for attractive clearance orders, with reference 
to wages, hours, duration, promotion possibilities, and 
other working conditions in order to interest job 
seekers. However, many employers hesitated to make 
the type of offer recommended; they pointed out that 
they had received no official information indicating 
the degree of industrial conversion and expansion 
that was being planned. Without such information, 
they felt that recruitment could be conducted only 
to obtain workers needed for immediate tasks, i. e., 
on a temporary basis. 

The industrialized Pacific Coast is quite far removed 
from other areas where similarity of population and 
industrial activity normally mean a reasonable possi- 
bility of recruitment success. The problems involved 
in recruiting a long distance from a job site are always 
present. Also, because of the rapidly changing labor 
markets, local offices are cautious in predicting re- 
cruitment results. Local office active application files 
and union rolls of unemployed members are depleted. 

As previously mentioned, the task of actually 
writing an effective clearance order is great when 
the employer is reluctant to make the offer attrac- 
tive; that is, attractive in competition with offers 
from other employers that may be active in the local 
office. The wages, hours, working conditions, etc., 
must also be attractive to the degree that the appli- 
cant is willing to go through the expense and incon- 
venience of moving to the new job. Orders in which 
the employer does not offer to pay, reimburse, or 
advance transportation have little appeal in most 
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areas. As the distance between the job site and 
recruitment areas increases, this last factor becomes 
more important. If, however, the applicant does 
pay his own transportation, the other job factors 
must indicate to the applicant’s satisfaction that this 
expense is money well spent. 

In actual conduct of clearance, especially posi- 
tive recruitment, applicant-holding offices frequently 
complain that recruiters are too restrictive in their 
hiring practices. Applicants are rejected for not 
meeting performance specifications that do not 
appear either on the order or in supporting adver- 
tising. This practice is frequently the result of the 
employer’s desire to hire only those workers who can 
fit into nondefense operations after present defense 
contracts have been discharged. The uncertainty of 
each employer as to his future activities within the 
defense program requires that he be at all times able 
to convert rapidly to nondefense production. 


Defense Needs Come First 


Emplcyers, on the other hand, state that local 
offices frequently ask that employees of certain firms 
in the area be excluded from consideration for em- 
ployment. This is understandable and agreeable 
where the local firms concerned have defense con- 
tracts of at least equal importance to those of the 
clearance employer. But in one instance the local 
firms for which this consideration was requested em- 
ployed 75 percent of the workers in the area. But, 
contrary to established policy of granting preference 
in service to essential industry, all local firms men- 
tioned are not always defense employers but rather 
are the better “peacetime”? accounts of the local 
office. It is felt that national defense needs must be 
superior to “‘business as usual” at the time that 
clearance is arranged and prior to the commence- 
ment of actual recruiting, in the interest of good 
employer relations and sound operating principles. 

Effective advertising is almost always necessary to 
support clearance recruitment if the best results 
are to be obtained. Most employers agree on this 
point and are quite willing to authorize advertising. 
Some newspapers, however, refuse to accept adver- 
tising placed by local offices for clearance employers 
without first communicating directly with the em- 
ployer. To eliminate this possibility, we find that 
having the employer place his advertising directly 
with the paper with instructions to clear with the 
local office manager prior to publication meets with 
general approval. Order-holding offices should fur- 
nish applicant-holding office managers with adver- 
tising copy prior to the newspaper’s call. 

The amount of paper work involved in clearance 
recruitment is great compared to local placement 
activities. This frequently tends toward a reluctance 
to use clearance as a means of recruitment for em- 
ployers or giving service to applicants. Sometimes 
the work involved is reflected in the poor quality 
clearance records and reports. Clearance Applica- 
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tions (Form 564) are transmitted which are nothing 
but incomplete and unreviewed self-applications. 
Training and supervision should point out that thi 
form is an official report from one local office 
another and, as such, must be accurate and complet: 
The idea that this form is an application from t 
applicant to the employer is erroneous. The clea 
ance program can be no more effective than t 
quality of the paper work by which it is conducted. 
Accurate progress statements can greatly facilitate 
the clearance process if names are listed alphalx 
ically; the occupational code shown is for the employer 
opening rather than the applicant’s classificatio: 
and, last but not least, the forms are submitte 
promptly and in the prescribed number of copies. 

This renewed emphasis on clearance points up the 
need for intensified clearance training. A large per- 
centage of the clearance people who ran the show 
during World War II have been lost to the agency 
completely or have been transferred to other activ- 
ities. It is to the credit of all concerned that the 
program thus far has been so free of friction and has 
served employers well. The information obtained in 
searching for likely areas of recruitment supplements 
the local office mformation available as to labor 
market conditions. The benefits derived from the 
close contact that local offices can maintain while 
working together on a clearance order cannot be 
over-emphasized. This working together keeps us 
aware of the size and scope of the Employment 
Service operation and its place in the Nation’ 
communities. 


Reclassification of Married Registrants 


Under new Selective Service Regulations recently issued by 
the President, local boards were instructed to start the reclassi- 
fication of approximately 500,000 married nonfathers. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service Director, 
pointed out that many married registrants have become 
fathers during the past 2 years, but have failed to notify their 
local boards. Unless they notify their local boards immediately 
they face reclassification into Class I-A. 

The Selective Service Law places responsibility upon the 
individual registrant to notify his local board of any change in 
his status and the local board can base its classification only 
upon the information contained in the registrant’s file. 

The 1951 amendments to the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act provide for the deferment of married regis- 
trants with children. The term “child” as defined by Regula- 
tions, means the child from the date of conception. Therefore, 
a man may be deferred on the basis of parenthood if he furnishes 
his local board with a certificate from a licensed physician 
stating that in the doctor’s professional opinion the wife is 
pregnant. The cut-off date for submitting such a certificate of 
pregnancy or evidence of a child already born is the date the 
local board issues an order to report for induction. Once th: 
order to report for induction has been issued, it will be too 
late to submit the doctor’s certificate, because the local board 
has no authority to reopen the case. 

When a registrant is deferred on the basis of a certificate of 
pregnancy and his wife later loses the child, the registrant is 
required by law to report such information to his local board. 
He would then again become eligible for service and his local 
board would rec'assify him into the appropriate classification. 
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Government Asks 


Aid of Broadeasters 


TMHE following is the letter received by Mr. Hal Fellows, President, National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, from Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security. 


1R MR. FELLOWS: 


Today our civilian labor force ts at the highest level in our history. 
he production of goods for civilian consumption is higher than it has 
Increasing demands for manpower, both for the Armed 

s and for industrial production, will require unprecedented utiliza- 

f our total resources and facilities. These demands must be met 
placement of the relatively small number of unemployed, recruitment 
vorkers not presently in the labor force, and transfers of employed 
kers to essential actwtites. Manpower conditions are far different 
m those existing before World War II, when plant facilities were 
fully engaged and when there were approximately eight million 


been. 


uily 
nemployed. 


lhe Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce respectively 
issued lists of critical occupations and essential activities. As the 
inds of the military program and essential production vary, these 
vill require changes from time to time. Recruitment of workers 

th critical skills for these essential activities will become more intensive 


vell as extensive. 


The radio and television industry can contribute significantly to the 
rderly recruitment of workers for essential production through well- 
med spot announcements, appropriate script material, and special 
programs. The industry can provide help in encouraging 
nsfers to essential employment, and when properly used, can help in 
venting disruptive turn-over among workers employed in essential 
It ws especially important in the field of advertising to 
eive the voluntary cooperation of local radio and television outlets, in 
ler to eliminate the kinds of advertising which impede the mobiltzation 
manpower for essential industry. Indeed, we hope that the voluntary 
peration of public advertisers in all fields will be sufficiently effective 
ring the coming months to make unnecessary the consideration of any 
ther restrictions on employers’ advertising for workers. 


wure 


111és 


I should like to point out that steps similar to those listed below have 

een discussed with the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
nd the Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers. 
1s a result of their full cooperation in this field, their member newspapers 
hroughout the country have been informed of the type of actions recom- 
ended, and effective working relationships have been established at the 
mmunity level between the local employment service offices and the local 
I am confident that equally satisfactory arrangements can be 
ade with local radio and television stations. 


press 


Under the current situation, it 1s anticipated that labor stringencies, 
ith the exception of a few areas, will not necessitate severe restrictions 

advertising for workers. We do believe, however, that certain actions 
re necessary to assure the maximum utilization of the Nation’s man- 
power. Accordingly, the following steps are recommended at the 
present time, which you may wish to bring to the attention of your 
member radio and television stations. It is recommended that: 


1. Radio and television stations encourage and facilitate the recruit- 
ment of critically needed workers for essential industries. This would 
include such actions as: 


a. Providing adequate time to State Employment Service representa- 
tives who are assisting employers in recruiting manpower for the con- 
struction and maintenance of military establishments and employers 
engaged 1n essential activities. 


b. Encouraging, through employer advertisements and other program 
material, the use of services of older workers, handicapped workers, 
women, part-time workers, and youth, consistent with legal require- 
ments. 


c. Encouraging the employment of persons on the basis of occupa- 
tional qualifications by promoting the use of advertising which states 
hiring specifications exclusively in terms of job requirements. 


2. State Employment Service personnel and local radio and television 


officials discuss the types of advertising which are detrimental to the de- 
fense production effort and consider action necessary with respect to such 
advertising. Examples of these are advertisements which: 


a. Are from employers not engaged in essential activities and are 
designed to draw workers with critically short skills away from em- 
ployment in essential activities. 


b. Contain inducements such as excessive wage rates, bonuses, special 
privileges, etc., when the broadcasting of these items will disrupt the 
labor market. 


3. State Employment Service personnel and officials of local radio and 
television stations discuss the circumstances under which out-of-area 
advertisements for workers should not be accepted. 


4. Local radio and television stations clear with the local employ- 
ment service office any advertisements which direct applicants to report 
to the local employment service office for interview. 


With respect to discussions between employment service officials and 
representatives of local radio and television stations as indicated above, 
I would suggest that all initial inquiries of an operating nature be di- 
rected by the local station to the chairman of the appropriate Area 
Labor-Management Committee, tf such a committee has been estab- 
lished.’ In areas where such a committee does not yet exist, the inquiry 
should be directed to the manager of the nearest local office of the ap- 
propriate State Employment Service. If such discussions involve mat- 
ters of significant importance to national policy, the local employment 
office manager will refer the problem to the prover official in his State 
administrative office. 


If, in the light of the above considerations, you belteve your associa- 
tion can cooperate with us in bringing the situation to the attention of 
your member stations, I should be very grateful. 


Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, Director. 
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